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**Listen, Mr. Speaker’’ 


A patriotic revue, “Listen, Mr. Speaker,” written by Jean Byers, was pre- 
sented by the Oakland Public Schools at the War Memorial Opera House, San 
Francisco, California, February 23, 1942. The story portrays a candidate (our 
own Dan Gilson, principal in Oakland, California) for political office speaking 
to a crowd of American citizens gathered at a public place. Although the people 
have come with patriotic fervor to have their faith in men and America renewed, 
they find the empty harangue of the selfish office-seeker uninspiring and dull, 
and drift away. Only a family of four named Smith remain, hoping to get a 
message of some sort. ‘When newspapermen interview the Smiths in order to 
find out what Americans want to hear, the result is a series of stories and 
pictures on American music, the sanctity of the American home, our heritage of 
courageous heroes, and the physical characteristics of the country that give 
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A Thought from the Convention ! ! 


“The right kind of education for all is not 
acost, but an investment. Whether we provide 
for this investment will in the end depend upon 
our vision as a people.” —John K. Norton, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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WORTH 
KNOWING— 


DENVER, COLORADO, 
will be the scene of the 
80th Annual Convention 
of the NEA, June 28-July 
2, 1942. Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, President of 
the NEA, has selected as 
the theme for the meeting, 
“Schools in Wartime and 
the Peace to Follow.” 


SE —— 


PRESIDENT ROBERT 
H. EDGAR announces that 
the D.E.S.P. will hold a 
breakfast on Monday, June 
29, a banquet on Tuesday, 
June 30, and a general ses- 
sion on both Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, at the 
Denver Convention. 


———————————EEE— 


A COMPLETE PRO- 
GRAM for the Denver, 
Colorado, meetings of the 
D.E.S.P. will be printed in 
the June issue of The Na- 
tional Elementary Prin- 
cipal. 

EE 

In-SERVICEGROWTH 
of School Personnel will be 
the subject of the Twenty- 
First Yearbook of the 
D.E.S.P. It will be pub- 
lished and available for 
members September 15, 
1942. 


ESSE 


MAKE YOUR RESER- 
VATION now for the 
Sixth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, 
which the DES.P. is 
sponsoring and which will 
be held at the University 
of Colorado, July 6-17, 
1942. Send a $5.00 deposit 
(check made payable to 
the University) to Miss 
Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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+44 Report presented at the meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Monday afternoon, February 23, 1942, Gold 
Ballroom, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Report of the Long-Term Planning 
Committee’ 
of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 


Mason A. Stratton, Chairman, Director of Elementary Education, Atlantic City, New Jerse 

and Director, Professional Relations Division, Department of Elementary School Principal 

Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and President, J. 
partment of Elementary School Principals 

Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School Principals 


Introduction—The members of the Planning Committee of the Departmen 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, me 
in Washington, D. C., October 18 and 19, 1941 in order to formulate plan 
which are to serve as guide posts in directing the Department’s activities throug 
the coming years. These plans have now been brought up-to-date. The officer 
feel that the continuous growth of the Department has been chiefly due to th 
splendid program made 20 years ago by the charter members of the group ant 
that the time has now come to restate firmly some of those first principles ani 
to include others which the stress of war has made; for a principal will fal 
far short unless it is his constant purpose to understand the child better, t 
strive always for a better understanding of the child’s needs, and to revitalix 
understandingly his own knowledge of childhood and its problems. Therefore 
the Committee submits the following major objectives in the long-term plannin 
for the Department of Elementary School Principals, knowing full well tha 
for such a program to move forward there must be: 

1. Much discussion, redrafting and refining of thoughts. 

2. Interest and cooperation of the group as a whole, to make the plan work. 

3. Action on the part of members of the group to be continuously “messengers of good 


will” to see that all who have not heard of the plan be informed and their help 
enlisted. 


THESIS I—To discover the new emphasis in elementary educatio 
caused by the present situation—the World War—Our call to action ha 
come!! We are at war!! Even though these statements are terse, they are fact 
The future of this nation depends on how well we of the elementary schools ¢ 
our jobs today. The schools must be kept open. The bombing of Pearl Harboe 
unified this nation in a few short hours. The horror of the situation caused 
to gasp. Now we have stopped our wishful thinking and face the realities 0 
the situation. The children in our care must be taught what to do and how! 
do it, so that the best results may be attained. 





* Given by Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, Executive Committee Member, D.E.S.P., in & 
absence of the chairman, Mason A. Stratton. 


Od —— 
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In the countries which have been at war it has been found that children not 
only have to be protected, but that they are very helpful in times of emergency. 
Their training must be so thorough that their acts of helpfulness will be auto- 
matic. The acts of the principal and teachers must be just as automatically per- 
formed, should a bombing take place. Our men are fighting with that cool 
confidence that comes from complete indoctrination for battle. 

The pupils of the elementary schools throughout this broad land of ours 
are being given instructions as to air-raid drills, places of protection, etc., but 
there is another side to this problem and our British cousins can teach us much. 
I quote from The Schools in Wartime by the British Library of Information: 

The quality of our education and training, as well as the quality of our British 

character, has been proved in fighting on land and sea and in the air and, no less, in 

the streets and homes of our bombed cities. Day by day, too, in the schools, the 


courage and discipline of children and teachers alike have been helping to maintain 
the steadiness of our national life. 


That Education should suffer its war wounds has, of course, been inevitable; but 
despite all difficulties, the service has been kept going to an extent not always, perhaps, 
sufficiently realized. There has been disturbance and dislocation but the schools are 
carrying on. 


One of the objectives of this whole program is to promote the proper attitude 
on the part of the child toward parents, community, state and nation and his 
responsibility in it. 

THESIS fI—To work continually to improve the program of the 
elementary school—The major objective program of the elementary school 
is to help each child find his place in the world so that it will bring the greatest 
satisfaction to him and make possible his best contribution to society. To im- 
prove the program will depend largely on the plan, its democratic administra- 
tion, and the ability of those doing the work to appraise and evaluate the results. 
We know that the superintendent of schools is responsible for the development 
of the entire school program, but his program must be developed, and it is here 
that we find the principal’s activities varied and many. 

The improvement of the program will depend on the leadership which is 
maintained by superior thinking, acting, and training, and by the ingenuity 
of the principal in establishing and maintaining friendly relations with teachers 
and pupils as well as working cooperatively with them. 

THESIS IlI—To determine the criteria by which we evaluate the 
results of the educative process—The criteria by which those interested in 
elementary education will evaluate the results of the work they have done 
(or will do) will be changed in a very short time. Perhaps these changes have 
already taken place. 

This world conflagration will cause us to reconsecrate ourselves to the growth 
of the child. Improved practices in teaching should have their results in the 
child’s ability to read and write as well as have an appreciation of the cultural. 
Our elementary schools in this democracy will assume the responsibility of 
developing character, personal integrity and self-discipline in children. 

THESIS IV—A Code of Ethics—No long-term planning program would 
be complete unless the subject of ethics is at least mentioned. The Committee 
decided that there have been so many splendid studies made on this most im- 
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portant subject that instead of working out a code those inquiring be asked to 
write to Headquarters where these are filed. 

THESIS V—tTo clarify the importance of the position of the ele. 
mentary school principalship—One of the principal objectives of the charter 
members of the Department when it was formed twenty years ago was to clarify 
the position of the elementary school principalship. The problem at that time 
was so well stated by Ide G. Sargeant, Paterson, New Jersey, that I quote: 

The rapid growth of industrial centers had necessitated large schools, with many 

activities under one roof. Clerks were needed, but how many in a school, of a given 

size? No one knew. With the almost numberless new activities in the school it was 
imperative that the principal delegate many duties which he was supposed to perform, 
but how many and which ones? No one knew. To meet a rapidly expanding cur- 
riculum and changing conditions in the home and community the special supervisor 
was evolved. But what were his duties and his limitations in the individual school? 

No one knew. Of books on administration and supervision that would be helpful to 

the principal, our libraries were almost destitute. Such books had not been written. 

Colleges and Universities were not giving much that could be called really professional 

training. No one could say authoritatively what should be given in training courses. 

No one knew. 

Today other important problems and duties are added to the principal’s 
daily schedule for some believe that his real work lies in human relationship. 
To his duties of administration and supervision have been added others just 
as important—that of guidance at school and adviser in the community prob- 
lems. “The Principal at Work” by George C. Kyte is so inclusive that it will 
greatly help to clarify this important position. 

THESIS VI—To establish basic qualifications and raise the stand- 
ards for the elementary school principalship—<Again do I refer to the 
plans of the charter members of the Department. At that time a Committee 
on “Standards and Training for the Elementary School Principalship” was 
appointed. The report of that group is our 7th Yearbook, and this great volume 
is still the best in the field on this subject. At present this work is carried 
forward by a committee of which Miss Cassie F. Roys, Omaha, Nebraska, is 
chairman. She reports that today 24 states have established special certificates 
for the elementary school principalship, and 15 states issue special certificates 
which are mandatory. 

This committee urges that a standard be set for elementary school principals 
based on training, experience, and merit, equal to the standard set for high 
school principals where the responsibility is relatively the same, and that no 
distinction either in salary or clerical assistance be made. 

THESIS VII—To encourage the adoption of salary schedules that 
do not discriminate against the elementary school personne!— Many of 
our states have already adopted the single salary schedule and we are glad. 
The officers and this committee of this Department strongly urge all members 
to help in getting those states not yet on the single salary schedule to adopt 
such a program. In many places the work of the elementary school is greatly 
handicapped because a teacher who has her B.S. or M.A. degree is immediately 
transferred to the junior or high school at a better salary, yet she has done 
most of the work on her degree to better her work in the elementary school. The 
principal is in this same position. 
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We, the members of the committee, believe most sincerely in the dignity of 
the position of the elementary school principalship. It is not a stepping-stone to 
some other position and should not be so treated. It is a life work and deserves 
the same recognition and remuneration as if the life work were done in a high 
school or college. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this report and recommend that it be 
published in full in the April issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, 
the official bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. 

Mason A. Stratton, Chairman. 


ePWRs 


+i Resolution presented at the meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Monday afternoon, February 23, 1942, 
Gold Ballroom, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
California. 


A Resolution 


To the common battle of democratic peoples against brute force and perfidy 
the elementary schools must bring a special contribution. 


First, it is necessary to provide the organization for utilizing a reasonable 
portion of pupils’ energies in advancing the war effort. Conserving food, preparing 
Red Cross supplies, and investing in defense stamps are but a few of the specific 
activities. 


Second, it is the duty of elementary schools to protect pupils from physical 
hazards. Particular stress must be placed upon dangers arising from the war 
effort without neglecting the energies directed toward the prevention of traffic, 
home, and recreational activities. 


Finally, it is an obligation of the schools to alleviate the emotional and mental 
hazards of the present crisis. It is unnecessary for young pupils to be subjected 
to gross shocks and hatreds in order to build understanding of America’s purposes 
in the world struggle. 

To these major lines of action the Department calls upon all elementary school 
principals to dedicate their hearts and their energies. Never before have the 
American people expected so much of the leaders of elementary education. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution and that it be printed 
in the April issue of The National Elementary Principal, the bulletin of this 
Department. 

Fred W. Zimmerman, Oakland, California 
Seconded by: C. W. Preston, Los Angeles, 
California, and Arthur W. Cox, 
Long Beach, California 
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+44 Address given before the meeting of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Monday afternoon, February 23, 1942, Gold 
Ballroom, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Learning the Democratic Way of Living in 
the Classroom 
Helen Heffernan 


Chief, Division of Elementary Education, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California 


The events of recent months throughout the world have aroused grave 
concern in the minds of all thoughtful Americans concerning the future of the 
democratic way of life. Brave efforts to translate democratic ideals into the 
everyday life of men and women in Czecho-Slovakia, in Austria, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Greece, and France now lie in ashes. The 
determined ruthlessness of totalitarianism which seeks to impose upon the world 
the authoritarian tradition has spread over practically all of Europe. 

The conflict now lies between two antithetical social and political theories, 
Shall the tradition of democracy which values the resourcefulness, the initiative, 
the responsibility of each individual continue? Or shall the individual be subordi- 
nated as a mere pawn of the state? Shall the democratic belief in the worth of 
each individual contributing according to his ability to the welfare of the social 
group, and, the social group, reciprocally safeguarding the rights of individuals 
continue to command the allegiance of free men? Or shall man accept his life 
role as an instrument of no significance in itself, but important only as it 
contributes to the greatness of the state? Shall every man have a voice in 
choosing the social goals toward which he shall work? Or shall every man accept 
the dictates of authority without question in a blind and fanatical allegiance? 

The Educational Policies Commission has made this statement: 


Education can help to clarify the nature and goals of democracy. It can portray the 
American dream of a nation with liberty, justice, and opportunity for all in the broad 
sweep of history from the time of the nation’s founders. It can promote understanding 
of the civil liberties and the political institutions through which the democratic ideal 
finds expression. It can focus the searchlight of free and constructive inquiry on those 
economic and social problems which, if allowed to remain unsolved, threaten to 
disintegrate democracy from within. It can confirm that faith in the worth and 
improvability of each individual which is the basic tenet of democracy. It can provide 
opportunities to Jive democracy, in the school and the home, in the workshop and the 
market place. 

Our concern today is with how the elementary school can “provide oppor- 
tunities to live democracy.” In the time at our disposal it will not be possible 
to canvass all these possibilities but the principles established in the situations 
which can be discussed will indicate a measure of universal applicability. 

Living Democratically in a Classroom—Democratic education helps chil- 
dren to find freedom and happiness in the social group. It has a twofold func 
tion: first, to develop each child as a person through providing him the means 
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of self expression. It involves freedom to use the means best suited to his 
interests and needs in a hospitable atmosphere in which he feels security. 
Secondly, it must help each child to find that his greatest happiness lies in 
making his fullest contribution to a group which is striving to achieve worthy 
common purposes. 

The cultivation of personality can take place only in relation to a rich 
environment. Through dynamic experiences in such an environment, powers are 
discovered and released. Each child becomes a distinct and unique personality 
but he achieves his selfhood in the interactive process of achieving group pur- 
poses. Let us take for example the environment provided by a second grade 
teacher who believed that growth would come to the children in her particular 
group through a study of farm and dairy life. 

These children had previously built a wholesale market with its stalls, loading 
and unloading zones, scales and vegetable crates. They had made vegetables of 
clay. They had built vegetable trucks to transport produce to the retail store. 
In their play, they felt the need of more products. Their interest led directly 
to the farm where they learned how the vegetables were grown. They built stake 
trucks to carry produce from the farm to the wholesale market. They followed 
one product back to its origin in the celery fields and became interested in its 
cultivation, preparation for shipping, refrigeration, and shipment. Following 
the children’s interests, the teacher knew that a study of other aspects of farm 
life would extend their experience and help them to build new understandings 
of one source of man’s food, and the work necessary to satisfy an important 
basic human _ need. 

Into the classroom situation the teacher introduced a number of well-selected, 
carefully-mounted pictures of work horses, dairy cattle, boy herding cows into 
a corral, a calf getting its dinner from its mother, a dairy barn, cows being 
milked by hand and with a milking machine. In a corner, rubber floor-toys were 
provided, such as, chickens and rooster, horses and colts, pigs and sucklings, 
many cows, stand-patter dolls, a house that the children had built previously, 
and some simple trucks. 

On the library table were such books as Marjorie Flack’s Angus and the 
Ducks, Berta and Elmer Hader’s The Farmer in the Dell, D. M. Lee’s The 
Dairy Farm, Phil Stong’s Farm Boy, Diana Thorne’s Farm Animals. All were 
selected because of the contribution they would make to specific understanding 
of how life and work goes on at a dairy farm. 

The teacher provided materials with which children could work; orange 
crates, lumber, tools carefully arranged in a tool cupboard easily and safely 
accessible to the children, blocks of all sizes and shapes; easels, calcimine paints, 
and brushes, crayons, and paper. 

The variety in the environment guaranteed that every child could find stimu- 
lation for his interests in the different play and work centers. Many problems 
would arise as they explored such an environment. Some would paint. Some 
would look at books. Some would play with the toy animals. The blocks and 
lumber would be utilized at once in constructing corrals, pig pens, and chicken 
pens. An orange box might become a dairy barn into which the dairymen would 
drive their cows for milking. Children would follow a variety of interests 
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stimulated by the variety in the environment. Although the teacher aims tg 
guide the children into a study of the dairy farm, the situation is truly demo. 
cratic because the children are free to paint, to play with toys, to work with 
tools, or to do almost anything which appeals to the active mind of a seven. 
year-old. ; 
The teacher, observing the children reacting to such an environment, selects 
those leads which offer the greatest promise in moving the children further int 
the experience. In discussion periods the possibilities in these leads are explored 
but all the children are encouraged to participate in making the decision cop. 
cerning activities to be undertaken to advance their play. The teacher’s guidance 
is exercised by giving greatest satisfaction to those activities which will move 
group purposes forward. 
It should be noted that only in such a situation could a teacher discover the 
strengths of each child and help him to utilize these in the achieving of his 
purposes. Is this boy a leader who can persuade others to cooperate with him in 
the development of a play pattern? Does this girl proceed on the basis of a 
well-considered plan to desired ends? Has this child special aptitude in working 
with color at the easel? Is another gifted in discovering good ways of solving 
construction problems? The point is that never in a situation where subject 
matter was imposed, could the teacher really discover and release the latent 
powers of the individual. 
But the point has been emphasized that in a democratic society, the individual 
must find his happiness and freedom as a participating member of the social 
group. Hence, the teacher has studied the previous experiences of the children 
and has selected an.area of experience in the social studies which relates closely 
to their previous experiences thereby providing for the essential continuity oi 
experience. She knows that the area of experience is sufficiently broad to pro- 
vide situations in which each child can contribute in accordance with his abilities 
to the realization of worthy group purposes. The dairy farm study provide 
opportunity for the entire group to work together as a whole in planning and 
building the farm and in living the life of the farmer. It affords opportunity fa 
small groups to assume responsibility for something needed by the whole grow 
such as a barn, a feeding pen, a chicken house, or silo. Frequently, the necessity 
will arise for each individual to work on something needed such as more milker 
or more cows. In such a situation opportunities comparable to those found i 
democratic life anywhere will be found for large group activities, for small grow 
activities contributing to major social purposes, and to individual contribution 
to the realization of group ends or the satisfaction of group needs. While eat 
child is finding opportunity to attain his full stature as a person and growil 
thereby in self-confidence and self-direction, he is also learning to experienc 
freedom and happiness as a contributing member of a cohesive social group 
This is basic to the democratic way of life which values and protects huma 
personality and recognizes that it flowers most fully in the service of the socid 
group of which it is a valued part. 
What can the elementary school principal do to promote this type of & 
perience which builds for democracy? He must function first to consider wit 
each teacher the importance of studying the types of educative experiences likely 
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to prove developmental for the particular group of children in the light of their 
past experience. One of his major opportunities in guiding the educational pro- 
gram of his school lies in those activities which assure that all experiences planned 
for children will represent an essential part of an harmonious and continuous 
development for them. The principal must help teachers to realize that interest- 
ing experiences are not enough in themselves but that each must be linked to 
past experiences and point the way to future experiences in ways that build a 
connected integrated whole. 

In conference with each teacher, the principal examines the cumulative ex- 
perience records of the children in each group and together the principal and the 
teacher decide into what broad area of the social studies the past experiences 
are most likely to lead and what specific experiences are likely to stimulate these 
children to further growth. The effectiveness of the principal in this type of 
guidance will be in direct relationship to the extent to which it is possible for 
him to work specifically with each teacher on projected plans for a particular 
group of children utilizing in the process all of the objective evidence and the 
experience of school personnel. 

Much time is wasted in futile discussion concerning the teacher’s place in 
planning curriculum. Society expects teachers to direct children into worth- 
while experiences and to be sufficiently prepared to give them effective guidance 
through these experiences. It expects the teacher to be able to select subject 
matter, determine methods of instruction, provide definitely for materials, adapt 
procedures to individual variations, and plan ways of guiding pupil behavior to 
assure experiences of quality in an education consisting of a related sequence of 
valuable experiences. 

If the general area selected is one involving major human activities, there is 
no violation of the child’s freedom in its selection by the teacher and principal 
working together. Every child will find ample opportunity within the study for 
the full expression of his interests. Such guidance promotes rather than limits 
the child’s intellectual development because the teacher and principal are pro- 
fessionally trained persons who understand children and know the experiences 
they need to deal effectively with the society of which they are a part. Only 
mature well-prepared educators can provide learning situations in which full 
democratic interaction can take place. The teacher is the only member of the 
classroom group who could know the social significance of the selected ex- 
periences. 

An area of experience such as community life, boats and cargoes, carrying 
the mail, colonial life, radio, the modern newspaper, the history of records, or 
the life study of some culture having been decided upon, the principal can help 
the teacher to plan an environment which will stimulate interests. While these 
interests may be individual, they lead to interests which are common. They bring 
about interaction with the physical aspects of the environment and cause the 
equally educative impact of the individuals who provide its social character. 
Together, principal and teacher may plan various work and play centers in the 
toom. They may explore the library for suitable books on the level of the 
teading abilities of the children represented in the group. They may find out 
what firsthand experiences are available in the community in relation to the 
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proposed study. They may seek to discover what vicarious experiences may be 
supplied through available or procurable audio-visual aids to learning. 

Not until all these democratic supervisory services have been rendered by the 
principal can he be satisfied that he has given the teacher the help necessary ty 
provide a truly democratic learning situation. But that is not all. The principal 
who desires the greatest degree of democracy in the classroom must be a con. 
stant source of stimulation and democratic guidance to teacher and children a 
they move forward. If the sixth grade group is studying aviation, he shoul 
know the scientific principles basic to flight, he should know something of the 
modern development of flying, he should know all available sources of infor. 
mation. He should devote as much time as possible to watching the development 
of the experience with the children and should consult with the teacher about 
possible ways of directing the sequence of the experiences. He should be quick 
to give children and teachers satisfaction for their accomplishments; he should 
recognize the achievements of individual children which help to further the 
study; he should exemplify in his own leadership the principles of democracy 
sought in the classroom. 

Democratic Social Control—Educators seeking to help children to live 
democratically in the classroom are conscious of the need for discipline. Demo- 
cratic education rejects externally imposed authority as a violation of democratic 
principles. But although it rejects externally imposed authority, it seeks to 
establish a more effective source of control, namely, that which resides within 
the individual. Without discipline of any kind, the social arrangement is one of 
anarchy. The process of growth in self-control and self-direction is a slow process 
—so slow, in fact, as to be at times almost imperceptible. Democratic self-control 
grows out of many small experiences frequently repeated in which the child 
makes conscious choice of a way of behaving. Every time a child chooses a course 
of action on the basis of considered social values, he is strengthening future similar 
choices. The task of the school, then, in guiding children to the kind of discipline 
essential to effective living in a democratic society, is one of never overlooking 
any opportunity which comes in the classroom or on the playground of helping 
children to establish for themselves a frame of reference on the basis of which 
they may learn to make wise choices. 

A simple illustration can be found in the manner of dismissing pupils for a 
recess period. In the past most teachers imposed a procedure upon children 
chiefly because they overlooked the possibility of improving the quality of human 
experience in even so simple a situation. Methods of repression and externally 
imposed control may secure quiet orderly lines but there is no development for 
the individual inherent in the experience. 

We may consider this situation by way of contrast. On the opening day of 
school, the teacher merely signified that recess time had come. Much time was 
lost in the rush for baseball equipment, there was a delay at the door in getting 
out, several squabbles developed out of the ensuing pushing and shoving. In all, 
the method used in reaching the playground gave satisfaction to no one. 

If the teacher had been of the turn-rise-stand-pass school of classroom mai- 
agement, all this would have been avoided. She might have spent 15 minutes 
before dismissal having the children practice the procedure for which she had 
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dictated the formula. No thinking except that done by the teacher would have 
gone into the situation. If adequately policed, the children would probably have 
passed out quickly and quietly with satisfaction to the teacher at least. 

But the teacher in question, seized the opportunity which the situation pro- 
vided to lift the level of behavior. She used the democratic process of consulta- 
tion and the group arrived cooperatively at a plan of action as a result of group 
thinking. The children’s own plan was tested in action, evaluated in group dis- 
cussion, and finally agreed upon as a desirable procedure. Even in‘such a simple 
situation, a better quality of experience resulted from discussion and persuasion 
than could have resulted in any other way. 

In another classroom the children were preparing a backdrop for a play. The 
backdrop was the cooperative enterprise of a committee of children who had 
been selected by the group. The dismay of all was great when a whole flock of 
crows suddenly appeared across the horizon as the unauthorized contribution 
of one individualist in complete disregard of the well-discussed plans of the 
committee. 

Here was an enterprise in which a group had shared, suddenly destroyed be- 
cause of one person’s unsocial behavior. He expressed his desires without refer- 
ence to the expressed desires of others. Such behavior is the worst violation of 
democracy. In such a situation the teacher has grave responsibility to help the 
entire group and the individualist, in particular, to understand that a group plan 
represents the valuable possession of many persons and that an individual who 
violates such a plan destroys the basic principle upon which persons act as 
democratic citizens. If a child practices that type of behavior he is learning to 
live in anarchy rather than in a cooperative democratic society. 

To be sure the situation might have been avoided had the teacher kept the 
backdrop in a safe place and permitted work upon it only under her direct super- 
vision. But is that the procedure necessary to help children to learn to live in 
democratic ways? Actually a genuinely democratic situation provides oppor- 
tunity where unauthorized crows might appear! In the discussion of the prob- 
lems, children really come to understand the sanctity of group decision and 
that living in a democracy demands acceptance of the rules set up by the 
majority. To be sure, the crow-painter should have been privileged to bring 
his suggestion to the group for consideration; he should have been free to exer- 
cise all the arts of persuasion with the group, but failing in that he must learn 
to abide by group decision. 

If the children are old enough they should be helped not only to understand 
what the democratic process is by living it but they should know what types 
of behavior are democratic and which are undemocratic. In other words, we need 
to help them acquire command of the symbols and be able to decide whether 
specific behavior belongs in a democratic or undemocratic category. They need 
to know what the democratic process means to them and they need to be helped 
to understand what it means in the broader society outside the school. 

Education and the Principle of Change—Democratic education does not 
have a static content but adapts its content flexibly to a changing world. We are 
meeting at a tragic hour in world history when amid universal strife the ques- 
tion of whether democracy as a form of government and as a way of social 
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living can endure upon the earth is being decided. Education must be effective 
in meeting the exigencies of the present situation. It can no longer proceed on the 
belief that preparing youth for the successful pursuit of his own interests will 
insure the welfare of all and the perpetuity of democracy. Only through the ability 
of education to deal resolutely and realistically with new problems can it con- 
tribute dynamically to the solution of difficult and almost insuperable problems, 

It has never been more necessary than at the present time for education tg 
take into account the conditions in the world outside the school. The very con. 
tinuance of the democratic ideal against the forces of traditional authority may 
depend upon the facility with which education can provide experiences out of 
which new understandings and new attitudes may develop. 

We need not look far for an illustration applicable to the elementary school, 
At the present time we are engaged in a nationwide effort to develop through 
education that understanding and appreciation of the other American republics 
upon which stable and enduring inter-American relations depend. Events of 
recent years have made us aware of the close proximity of South America to 
Africa. We know that Dakar in Africa is just 1860 miles from Natal in Brazil 
Our newspapers and periodicals have referred to Dakar as “the bridgehead from 
Europe” to the Western Hemisphere. 

As distant sources of supply have actually become the theater of war activities, 
we become increasingly more conscious of our dependence on Latin America. 
Our southern neighbors become the source of such strategic war materials as 
tin, copper, vanadium, manganese, bauxite, nitrates, to mention only a few ina 
long list of items. 

Hemisphere defense becomes a vital concern to all of us. And yet, the curricv- 
lum of our schools in the United States reveals little consideration of the cultures 
of the other American republics in the past. The eyes of all the Americas have 
looked toward Europe rather than toward each other. Now, we find we need to 
understand the ideals, the ways of life, the industries, and problems of ow 
southern neighbors. We need to build understandings and attitudes quickly, be 
cause not only does Latin America suddenly become of enormous strategic im- 
portance but the possibility of finding in the Americas the nucleus of a friendly 
commonwealth of democratic nations which would ultimately guarantee the 
peace of the world intrigues the hopes of a war-devastated world. 

Forces outside are determining what goes on in our classrooms. Life & 
insistent. The airplane carriers and submarines appear in every harbor stud) 
even in the first grade. The bomber cannot be kept off the easel in the kinder 
garten. Elementary teachers and all teachers are confronted with the problem 
of how we can build for reason, and brotherliness, and human dignity and peat 
in a world torn by war. How can we focus attention of children on constructive 
experiences which build civilization? 

The building of inter-American understanding although it presents difficul 
problems is one with which schools can grapple at the present time more easil 
than with some problems which are more abstract. Can the schools examitt 
their programs and incorporate quickly and soundly those experiences concer? 
ing our southern neighbors which will provide a sound basis for inter-America 
friendship and good will? 
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In many of the middle grades of our schools, the children study colonial life. 
Instead of limiting the study to the activities of a handful of hardy souls along 
the Atlantic seaboard, or even to those early Spanish people who carried their 
culture up the Pacific coast, could we not reorganize our study on a hemispheric 
rather than a narrowly nationalistic or continental basis? Would it not be 
possible to help our children to understand this period of history as one which 
involved the efforts of the French, the Spanish, as well as the English? 

Our history books teach the American Revolution frequently as though it 
were a phenomenon which occurred only to this same hardy throng in the original 
thirteen colonies. But can we help our children to understand that it was only 
one expression of a widespread demand for the liberty of the common man made 
articulate by the eighteenth century philosophers who preached the doctrine of 
the free man? Can we help them to know that this doctrine had led to certain 
expression previously in France and that within a few decades every country of 
Latin America operating under the impetus of the same spirit had thrown off 
the domination of Old World tyranny? 

Contemporary studies of transportation and communication can become 
richer when we include consideration of all the Americas. By comparison and 
contrast of North and South America we can come to a greater understanding of 
some of our common problems. Studies of world trade, of aviation, of the cattle 
industry, of how man earns his living through agriculture, mining, and lumber- 
ing become broader and more meaningful when they are attacked on a hemi- 
spheric basis. 

The challenge to the schools in helping to build the broad popular under- 
standing upon which the “good neighbor policy” may function effectively, is a 
challenge to the flexibility of our organization and content. No school serving 
the adult citizens of tomorrow can fail to take into account the compelling 
problems confronting the world of today. 

Democratic Teaching of the Three R’s—Happy individual and effective 
social living necessitates that boys and girls acquire a reasonable command of 
the processes of learning. The critics of education frequently do not give us 
credit for believing this. But all educators are agreed that it would be a dis- 
service to the individual not to help him to acquire the knowledge that is essential 
to understand the culture in which he lives. No one would deny that children 
must acquire those habits, attitudes, skills, and interests which make it possible 
for them to continue learning. For upon the possession of lifelong interests and 
upon command of these basic processes depends the effectiveness of the in- 
dividual’s participation in the continuous reconstruction of society along in- 
creasingly democratic lines. 

The question has never been whether we shall have the three-R’s or not. 
The question raised by modern students of child psychology and democratic 
philosophy has to do with the relevance of any specific subject matter to the 
child’s purposes. The assumption to which such students take exception is that 
of imposing a certain number of words to be spelled, exercises designed to build 
facility in computation, certain facts in history or geography upon children 
without regard for the interests or readiness of the children for such learning. 
Such a procedure is totally undemocratic. The democratic procedure is more 
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difficult but it is more effective. All of these specific learnings take place but they 
are related to the children’s own purposes and appear in functional relationship 
in the curriculum of a democratically conceived school. 

The Unique Function of the Arts—In schools which make learning the 
democratic way of living a dynamic process, great attention is paid to the arts— 
to music, to fine arts, to literature, to rhythmic bodily expression—to all things 
that make life richer, fuller, more worth the living. Experiences in these fields 
are important because of their power in developing social understanding, in 
magnifying individual personality, and in releasing tensions. In spite of all the 
efforts to incorporate esthetic experiences into the school program too little 
emphasis has been given to those aspects of education which helps the individual 
to truly attain the self. The arts represent the communicative, expressive, or 
emotional aspects of experience. In all normal experiencing, the processes of 
impression and expression must go on simultaneously. During these days, when 
human activities which seem more dramatic and compelling are occupying the 
center of attention, school people must be sure that opportunity for experience 
in the arts is increased rather than decreased because of the opportunity the arts 
afford to build wholesome personality. 

The Ultimate Goal—And finally, education which is truly democratic helps 
children to arrive at a point where they find their greatest satisfaction in work- 





ing for values greater than self. Democracy in education has deep and spiritual | 
significance. It leads to the development of finer life patterns. To achieve demo- | 
cratic education in its broadest sense means that human values are magnified in | 
all relationships. 

In the present situation education may be able to span the full measure of 
its opportunity. Education may point the way in the functioning of democracy. 
Shall we realize more democracy or less democracy? Education will be a great 
factor in the answer. If democracy cannot be made to operate in classrooms and 
in schools, there is little likelihood that the basic principles of human liberty, 
equality, and dignity upon which our society is built will be attained in the 
world of conflicting ideologies. It is my firm conviction that education can 
strengthen all phases of democracy; that day by day through the process of 
living in a classroom operated on the basis of “liberty, justice, and opportunity 
for all’—a classroom in which “faith in the worth and improvability of each 
individual” is expressed in all its activities, the children of America will be led 
to an understanding and acceptance of the unique qualities of democracy. They 
would not willingly live in a world dominated by any other beliefs. Only through 
such understanding and acceptance, achieved anew as it always must be in the 
life of each person, can democracy be perpetuated. 


Cre 
Yearbook on Health 


Fear is the name of the 20th Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and was distributed at the convention. Health 
has long been an aim of education. Presentday conditions require intensification 
of educational efforts because “gold that buys health can never be ill spent.” 





Not only is health the basis of the individual’s well-being but it is the founda- 


tion of the people’s powers as a state. Be sure you have a copy! 


— 
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Dr. HANNA: It was decided that the discussion this afternoon should 
be introduced by the presentation of a few of the issues that must be considered 
in the elementary school of tomorrow. We have selected five issues with which 
to deal, to tear apart, and to see our differences and our agreements. 

What Subject Matter Is Indispensable? The elementary schools of the 
first quarter of a century took pride in developing literacy. In the grammar 
schools the primary design was to teach children to read, write legibly, count, 
spell, and speak and write correctly. These objectives were fairly well and 
universally achieved, if you applied a simple test of literacy as defined by 
the census bureau. The schools of this period, however, have also tried to 
give children a historical sense of man’s struggle to build a better world, a 
picture of the geographical features, the resources—physical and _ biological— 
some notion of the natural life about them in the flora and fauna, a better under- 
standing of the physical phenomena in toys, flashlights, bicycle gears, and so 
forth. Notwithstanding these school efforts, now we stand as a people confused 
before a tidal wave that seems to engulf us in world catastrophe, and we find 
we are not properly prepared to understand the crisis, or meet it. What content 
has our elementary school failed to teach us? We can not lay all of the blame 
on any one institution. The secondary schools, and all mind and character 
forming agencies are in part to blame for the failure; but, on the other hand, we 
must not shirk our share of the responsibility for past omissions. A partial list of 
these shortages includes: 

(1) Our people do not have sound health. Forty percent of the men have been 
rejected for the draft. 

(2) Our people are geographically illiterate. We knew so little realistic geography 
that we believed the fairy tale that on this continent we could live in isolation, free 
from attack from the outside. 

(3) Our people are economically illiterate. We knew so little about the simplest 
facts of the world’s distribution of raw materials, modern production and markets, 
goods and services, that we believed all the myths of economic national self-suffi- 
ciency, ever expanding prosperity, and reciprocal trade. 

(4) Our people are mathematically illiterate. We can count on our hands the four 
fundamental processes, but we have little ability to think in precise astronomical 
figures of human activities characteristic of our modern world. 

(5) We are politically illiterate. We knew so little about the Nazis that we thought 
we could preserve world peace without some world federation that was more mighty 
than the most powerful Nazism. 

(6) Our people are historically illiterate. We knew so little about history that we 
failed to see that we, as our ancestors before us, would continually have to make drastic 
changes in the social, economic, and political arrangements to correspond to the 
changes in science and technology which for us have made a unified planet certainly 
in a physical and material sense. 


We ask ourselves, what content will be basic in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school of tomorrow? Will we, as teachers and principals, be alert enough 
and know enough to reconstruct the curricula so that children may develop at 
least the rudiments of a sound knowledge demanded to win this war and the 
peace that follows? 

Shall the Schools be Community Centers? The elementary schools have 
traditionally been a place to send our children to learn certain facts and ex- 
periences. Service has been rendered almost exclusively by the school to the 
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individual child, but here and there laymen and teachers have dreamed of a 
reciprocal service—the school rendering a contribution to the community. 

Particularly in the war effort, when man power is at such a premium, children 
can render valuable service, and when the war is won the rebuilding of the 
war-ravished world will require all the energy we can muster. What part of the 
reconstruction could the elementary schools take on or contribute? Will the 
elementary schools of the future develop into an effective instrument which can 
be used by the community not only to develop the abilities of its children but, 
equally important, used as a laboratory in which community needs, problems, 
and promises are constantly brought for study, planning, and action? Is this a 
legitimate roll for the elementary school to play? Can school workers learn 
the technique of cooperation with other responsible public and private agen- 
cies in joint attack upon community problems? 

How Shall the School of Tomorrow Utilize the Principles of Child 
Growth in Teaching Indispensable Subject Matter? Traditionally, schools 
have worked on an exercise or practice conception of learning that has been 
proven by psychologists to be at best only a partial conception of the way we 
learn. The research of this century has demonstrated the complex and inter- 
acting nature of growth and development. We now know that purpose, meaning, 
maturation, the relation of mental and physical health, a feeling of security, 
experience, and so forth are necessary. We realize that unless the learner him- 
self enters into the formulation of the purpose and accepts it as his own, the 
quality of his learning is deficient and will not terminate in effective subsequent 
behavior. 

Now, how will the elementary school of tomorrow incorporate these newer 
principles of growth into a program which calls for very sharply increased 
attention to more realistic content about the world of things and men and institu- 
tions? How can the school of tomorrow assure the society which supports it, 
that never again will we be caught short of vital social information, skill, and 
aptitudes? How can these new plans for guiding child growth be utilized to 
gain an end of greater seriousness and complexity than any we have faced in 
the traditional elementary school? 

How Shall We Co-ordinate the Various Community Agencies That 
Care for Children? We continually refer in theoretical discussion to the 
child as a unit and are very fond of saying that each aspect of his growth— 
mental, physical, social, emotional, and so forth—must be planned in terms of 
the whole child. Yet in practice we make only partial and scattered efforts to 
provide the properly co-ordinated conditions for the child’s all around develop- 
ment. Parents carry the largest responsibility for child care, but in every com- 
munity there are numerous voluntary workers and agencies which take re- 
sponsibility for one phase or another of child growth—workers in health centers, 
schools, social welfare agencies, and so forth. Frequently these efforts duplicate 
each other, but more serious is the fact that this piece-meal approach fails to 
provide indispensable child growth conditions simply because there is no 
community co-ordination or over-all planning for child care. 

How shall we achieve such co-ordination and over-all planning for children? 
The answer is not simple, but certainly in this meeting we should ask ourselves 
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what role the elementary school will play. At the neighborhood and community 
levels some agency must gather up these scattered efforts. Should this agency 
be the elementary school? Is our school conception of child growth comprehensive 
enough to justify community action in establishing us at this central agency? 
Do we have, or could we acquire, the essential knowledge and skill that we do 
not now possess, or will the “dog in the manger” attitude, or “this is our sacred 
preserve” stand taken by so many school workers and many workers in other 
community agencies cause the community to give up as hopeless any effort to 
salvage present leadership and leave the community to create some new 
agency to do the co-ordinating? 

Of one thing we can be sure. The war economy and effort to stream-line 
public and private services will bring co-ordination in efforts to care for children, 
We, as leaders of elementary schools, soon will be called on to assist in shaping 
this policy. 

How Shall Schools Exemplify the Democratic Way of Life? Schools, 
up to the present, have not demonstrated very effectively the democratic way of 
life. Respect for the individual, shared responsibility, belief in the continual 
improvement of man and his institutions and rational processes—these and 
many other roots of democracy are too often only verbalization in textbooks. 
We fail to give opportunity to children in the class room to learn, by doing, the 
meaning and significance of these principles. We fail partly because teachers 
do not understand the practical operation of these principles. Our administra- 
tive and supervisory practices have too often been of an authoritative pattern 
rather than the democratic. Unless the entire structure of the schools takes 
on more of the quality of a democratic process, teachers, in turn, are not going 
to find it easy to act as if they understood democratic principles in handling 
their children. 

I do not mean that every decision must be made through a town meeting, for 
I believe in leadership and that expertness plays an increasingly important 
part in democratic administration, but how can all of us who lead cooperate, 
practice respect for the individual, and participate effectively in sharing re- 
sponsibility? 

Now, without any further delay, what aspect of the first issue would you like 
to present? 

Dr. Brown: You started by mentioning health, and I am ready to say that if 
we are going to overcome this thing that you are talking about, we have got to 
find in the elementary school the essential and indispensable subject matter that 
will enable these youngsters to be self-directing with reference to their own health. 

I am a little bit impatient with this matter of being charged with not having 
exorcised people’s decadent and enlarged tonsils out of them during this last 
ten years. But I am ready to say that I do not believe we can possibly omit 
from the training of the child that kind of indispensable subject matter, because 
I think we can say that we know what the basic and contributory factors are 
that fix the levels of the health of the individual. If we people who have been 
working in this field have that information, it should be included in some way 
that makes it a good bit more effective than we have had it in the past with 
reference to this whole matter of health. 
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Looking at it as a positive and not just a negative thing that has been so 
largely our concept of health, I think we know, as far as we are concerned, a 
lot of that material. 

Miss HEFFERNAN: Dr. Hanna, I was a little disturbed, and I think Dr. 
Brown indicated he was, about this rather severe indictment that you charged 
up to us in the schools. I know you said that a great many people were con- 
cerned in these shortages, but I am wondering if communities have been as 
conscious as they need to become concerning the possibility of using the schools 
as instruments for improvement of society. If communities do become conscious, 
we may improve some of the existing conditions that would make the intro- 
duction of this subject matter into the curriculum more likely to occur. 

I am thinking specifically of the many class rooms in this country that are 
being operated on a basis of support which is so low that we could not possibly 
hope to attract to the profession people who would envision the comprehensive 
educational program that you have mentioned there. 

I am wondering, too, if communities have been conscious of the fact that 
they have assigned to a teacher the guidance of large groups of children? 
Perhaps one of the things that we might do that would improve elementary 
education more than any other one thing would be to reduce the number of 
children assigned to a teacher to, say, thirty as a reasonable limit. 

Miss Gans: If we started out on the shortages and then applied the same 
methods in the same emphasis in the teaching process, would we not come 
out again, after some catastrophe, short. I am thinking now that we belabor 
children as to the importance of percentage and that usury was not to be 
spoken of, and yet we are having to legislate in state after state protective 
legislation to keep us protected from those who know but whose value judg- 
ments are such that they use the information which we taught them in such 
a way that they destroy the security and values of others. 

Now, I wonder if in this whole area of what we teach children there is not 
a new element which we had better consider seriously, and that is the element 
of value judgments. We do not learn and just know something and then 
apply it. We hook what we learn to certain values. I do not care what we 
teach, we will have to take care of the outlook of the patterns of direction 
which our children acquire in the elementary school. 

Dr. Brown: When you asked about subject matter—new subject matter— 
I thought you meant just what you said: What was the essential, indispensable 
subject matter, on which you were going to construct the kind of thing Miss 
Gans is talking about? 

Miss Gans: I would not leave out the subject matter. 

Dr. Brown: I just wanted to be sure about that. 

Dr. Stotz: I do not believe what Dr. Brown speaks of is made out of 
subject matter. Subject matter is the occasion for it. It is made out of life 
experiences with subject matter, and I want to register my protest right here. 
I do not believe it is of primary importance that we have so much information. 
I think we would have had to look up the maps of the world for this war no 
matter what your elementary school had been. I think there would have been 
a good many questions. But I do think, in the last few weeks we have had a 
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very good illustration of the weaknesses of the functioning of democracy jy 
an emergency. For this reason, when you want to know an individual and his 


weaknesses you do not go and see him at home but you go and see hin 


camping, or you go and camp with him. In terms of Civilian Defense, fy 
example, we have had the opportunity to see particularly the functioning 9 
democracy and the weaknesses of what we have taught, as we have learne( 


them in our generation, have become very evident. They have not been weak.| 


nesses primarily of accurate information, but lack of satisfactory practice an¢ 
identification with certain basic ideas about people and social intercourse: hoy 
to represent a group; how to do group planning; how to do group action. Ip 
the emergency that we have had, when there were no rules and no laws cut 
and dried, we have become well aware of the fact that we as a generation 
have not learned how to do social group action. You always have to go and 
get the information for specific applications, but the ways of behaving together 
in a democracy have to be learned from the cradle on up to twenty-one and 
they can not be learned in small bits. You can not be intelligent and healthy 
and then when you are twenty-one suddenly be able to function as a democracy 
You have to learn all the way through—appropriately for your age—ways ip 
which you can identify two, three, seven, fifteen people and be interested in 
them, ways in which you can work with a group of two, three, four, and in- 
creasing numbers as you get older and have a group plan, ways in which you 
have to act in representing other people rather than yourself, and, finally, ways 
in which you have to take your part in a plan so as not to take too much oj 
the time of the group. 

Miss ScHOoELKoPF: I am concerned about the subject matter and the fac 
that it all seems so ineffectual. You are worried about the things that have not 
been done. You are wondering what after the war, how the children are going 
to live and what preparations we are making. It seems to me that everything 
we have said so far takes care of the things that children should know but no! 
of what they should do. They will have to live well-rounded lives and satis 
fying lives and in this whole plan some account has to be taken of the creative 
experiences of children, and that they have to play a very large part. 

Miss Gans: I do not think we learn our subject matter until it is in an 
experience in which it is related, hooked up, and inter-related to other areas 
We are going to learn through the actual day to day living experiences 0 
groups of children, individual children working with adults, and so on. 

We may be quite shocked at children in the second grade getting some ver 
fundamental conceptions in electricity because of the kind of experiences which 
they had to meet: children in the fourth grade going rather far in the funda- 
mental conceptions that have to do with race and religious prejudices in this 
country; children of today realizing some of the difficulties, such as under 
standing why there is pellagra, or hookworm. Realizing that understanding, you 
begin to open up the ramification only when you say, “What can we do abou! 
it?’’ We shall go way beyond our notion of what children can learn as soon 
as we tap that kind of experience basis. 

Mr. Freesurc: In connection with the co-ordination of subject matter with 
actual living, I wonder if we could not get down to the fundamental emotions 
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a ; in living, the emotional fiber of America. Could we not take just a page out of 
"Y ME the pageant which was presented last night in the Civic Auditorium, where 


we saw America living through the arts; the Negro singing his songs; the man 
sitting at the forge; and the mother singing the lullaby? This is a picture of 
America, and this is teaching the subject matter through living, and touching 
the finer emotional fibers of America, which I think is essential in developing 
the democratic way. This is really a picture of democracy at work. 

Miss SEEDS: We have been a little bit too lax in believing that the demo- 
cratic process, or the interactive process, was enough and that, now, in the 
schools of tomorrow we shall be more selective of content in terms of children’s 
growth. As children grow, mature, and reach out to become one with the world 
there are certain areas or patterns that they take on in their struggle. Conse- 
quently, I think that we should give very much more attention to the content 
of the curriculum; that is, the continuity of the various areas of experience, 
but it should always be in terms of the child reaching out in order to satisfy 
his needs. 

Miss HEFFERNAN: I wonder if it would clarify it a little bit if you would 
suggest by way of illustration what type of content you think might be in 
that school of tomorrow. 

Dr. HANNA: Yes, Miss Heffernan, and I think Miss Seeds has a very signif- 
icant point which is often overlooked by those of us who in the past few years 
have been primarily concerned in studying the way children grow and develop. 
Personally I think it makes a vast difference the kind of subject matter the 
children are nurtured on, and I think communities are going to demand that 
the public schools in the future give more consideration to whether or not 
our children do know sufficient things, fundamental facts, and principles to 
which we have given altogether too little consideration in our excellent attack 
on the problem of how children grow and develop. 

It would seem to me highly important that the elementary school teachers 
have clearly in mind that the world in which we live is made up of one single 
planetary unit by the utilization of modern transportation, communication, 
mass production, and so forth. We do live in a world unit, and at the same 
time we have failed to adjust our social, economic, political rules and regula- 
tions, and our attitudes in harmony with this new physical structure of a plane- 
tary unit. It is possible for elementary school children to contrast, to compare 
the simple handcraft techniques by which our ancestors in this community 
and in other communities today or long ago satisfied their physical needs as 
they took hold of the raw materials in the crust of the earth, the flora and 
fauna, and used them for food, clothing, shelter, tools, implements, and so 
forth, and then to see how, using those simple handcraft techniques, we had 
correspondingly small human groups of association in families, neighborhoods, 
tribes, and that we did not have to go outside of those small intimate asso- 
ciations to feed, clothe, and protect ourselves. Yet in the modern community, 
the bike which the boy rides is on our rubber list. Why? Because we depend 
on Java for our rubber and we depend upon the mines of Minnesota for our 
ore,'and that ore is now necessary for some other world consideration. The 
smallest items of his daily life are shaped by the total world’s resources, 
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processes, techniques, and institutions. The need of this age is to bring our 
human institutions, social, economic, and political, into harmony with this 
single economic unit which modern science and technology have given us. 
You leave for the secondary school the consideration of the appropriateness 
of the social institutions, the kind of basic technique which science or the lack 
of science gives us. It is true that the subject matter which we consider signifi- 
cant can only be acquired by children who have these vital, significant experi- 
ences in following out things in which they are interested, in purposes which 
they help set for themselves. What we are saying in this first issue is that the 
school of tomorrow—the teachers of the school of tomorrow—possibly needs to 
know in what direction it ought to be shaping these experiences so that certain 
understandings and conclusions will more surely than they now do grow out of 


the school curriculum. 
Could we move on to the second issue for a few moments, that of the com- 


munity-centered school? 

Miss Gans: It seems to me that we ought to give pause to the fact that we 
are now talking about a community-centered school, before we have arrived at 
what is a truly public school. Our concept of education has become a school 
unit of teachers and children within a school group with the parents sometimes 
dangling in a parents association, and then this school unit becoming a vested 
interest group that does everything it can to keep the budget sufficiently in 
shape to pay the teachers a subsistence salary. It seems an over-all reconsid- 
eration of the function of education in a democracy is necessary before we go 
into the relationship of that school to the community. If our American public 
continues to think an education is something that might be parked for three 
years, or consolidated, in order to save four or five teachers, or an extra luxury 
in the community with which we can dispense when we have depressions, wars, 
epidemics, or any other major attack on the budget, we can talk on the reorien- 
tation which we may never arrive at. 

I think fundamental to this whole thing is the education of the American 
public in the inherent security of a democracy through the educational pro- 
gram of children. How are we going to do that? 

Miss Erste Totes (from the audience): Mr. Chairman, would you agree 
that perhaps we, as educators, have been at fault here, in that we are con- 
stantly discussing these matters among ourselves, but we fail to carry them to 
the people in sufficiently simplified, unpedagogical language to make them aware 
of what we are trying to do? 

Dr. HANNA: Do you think that the communities are going to ask us, during 
this war period, to turn more of our attention than we have in the past to the 
direction of, say, the sugar rationing program, or possibly the production and 
processing of food through home gardens? Are they justified in asking us to try 
to increase the poultry production by having elementary children, as they are 
in Kentucky, actually produce better flocks of chickens and care for the 
chickens in such'a way that the meat and poultry production have sharply 
stepped up in some of the rural counties in Kentucky? 

Miss HEFFERNAN: I think we have the greatest opportunity in our present 
world situation to help our people to see that, as a part of this total defense of 
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democracy, the schools play an indispensable part. We have a great chance now 
to bring that idea very definitely to the minds of our people. 

Miss SEEDS: Some day we may have to exploit our children, but I would 
say that the educating process is that of helping children to feel their needs. 
I would like to protect our children and, as long as possible, allow them to 
learn in their own unique ways rather than be more or less exploited in order 
to give us food, clothing, and shelter. 

Dr. HANNA: Miss Seeds, do you think that children can learn as they pro- 
duce more food in the garden or a family flock of chickens, or is it necessarily 
exploitation to have them engaged in war activities? 

Miss SEepDs: I would say in producing some food there would be a learning 
process, but it is much like the eighth grade girls in the poor districts who 
are continually carrying on the cafeteria activities as a means of a social study. 
I think we are exploiting them greatly and in that way not allowing them to 
stand and learn the things that they really have a right to know. 

Miss GANs: In this present situation children may find themselves essential 
to community life. The children of Washington might be called upon to pick 
the hops and save the hop crop, and to go out into the sugarbeet fields and 
enlarge the sugarbeet crop. That would be a very fine experience for the 
children, and identification with a society that needs them is something that 
we ought to consider, but I do not think we are going to get that by closing 
the schools. 

Dr. HANNA: Miss Gans, would you agree that the school might be opened 
twelve months of the year and pupils and their teachers as units might take 
certain responsibilities for an aspect of community improvement, and that the 
work experience and the contribution which they make to service in the com- 
munity not be considered solely as a responsibility, but only a part along with 
the lessons which they learn? 

Miss Gans: That is my notion of what the subject matter learning, the 
identification of children in the new type of community, should become. I think 
that at a very early age the child has a real necessity to the larger picture, 
and that can be guided. This is probably a strategic time in which we might 
guide on a twelve month program. We ought to hurry up and say—not 
on the present salary status of teachers and not the minimum group in our 
profession who would have to be called upon in the extension of a school 
program—not only a twelve months but a twenty-four hour program. That will 
be the kind of program which the school of tomorrow will become. 

Miss SEEps: Could I ask what age we begin to have to pick cotton? 

Miss Gans: I do not know anything about cotton picking, but I think 
a child might start at eight, or ten, or twelve. We have gone into an onion 
bed, and believe me it was a marvelous social development. But the people 
cooperating were people who knew children, who knew a child should not be 
taken to the field, seven in the morning until six at night without adequate food 
or adequate rest, who realized that children might be weeding onions for some 
time of the day but they needed the rest of the day for their other experiences. 

That is why I say that this turning out of the school to allow time for the 
agricultural needs may become one of the forces that destroys public educa- 
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tion and sends us way back to Dickens’ ways in the exploitation of children 
in industry. Yet, there are real possibilities if we school people will take 
out our school walls, take out our notion of what constitutes a day, revise 
our notion of what constitutes learning, and do guidance and really get in and 
see how far we can go in the experiences of children. 

Miss Gates: It had not occurred to me until just a few moments ago that 
in the stress of the present emergency we might ask children to go into the fields. 
It might not be the finest educational process in the world, but I think it 
would be a wonderful lesson in democracy. Some of these children who have 
been so sheltered might, temporarily, in the stress of the emergency, work 
side by side with some of the children who have been doing it as a matter 
of course for years and years and without any consideration of anything else 
on the educational program but just that. 

Dr. EvtsspreE: I want to make a comment that seems to me appropriate at 
this point, and that has to do with the way our city schools are now organized. 
When we talk about a community-centered school, we are assuming that our 
cities, and school districts, are divided up into fifteen, twenty, thirty, or 
thirty-five natural units. I think that any one who has had any experience 
in a large municipality in this country will realize that they are very artificial 
lines that have been drawn in order to meet the particular needs of a school. 
If it can hold five hundred, then you have five hundred pupils there, so that the 
problem of analyzing the needs of a community is a particularly difficult one. 

A second problem, it seems to me, has to do with the life of the principal 
in that community. In most large cities we have to acknowledge for the most 
part that they do not live within miles of the school. Therefore, their interests 
in a sense are superimposed interests. I do not know what the answer to that 
problem is. I am not suggesting that principals should necessarily live within 
the particular local district in which they happen to be the responsible principal, 
but I throw it out, nevertheless, as a factor which I am sure interferes greatly 
with the realization of many of these ideals that have been expressed here. 

Miss HEFFERNAN: I have spent about twenty years trying to keep the 
children out of the cotton fields of California, so I am particularly interested 
in this discussion as to how realistic we can make education for young children 
by giving such experiences as that. 

I think for all of us, and perhaps for children, too, it would not be very 
harmful if we pulled a cotton bag around the field, the sticky cotton field, 
for a few hours, or perhaps for a week or two. It might give us a firsthand 
experience that would be very valuable, but I think that the crux of this situa- 
tion here is not whether or not children will have these experiences but it is 
who will guide these experiences. 

If the guidance of an experience in picking cotton was carried on by the 
school I would have no fear at all. Where my fears begin is when that experience 
becomes one that is guided by people who are anxious to have the cotton picked 
and who are not concerned primarily with the growth and development of 
children. 

Miss Gans: We have to get together as a school group and those who are 
responsible for children do decide what are the values in this program and what 
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are the ends that we are seeking through the way in which we work with 
children. I think that is one of the greatest shortages in our educational 
progress. We know we are going somewhere; at least we are moving, but 
we do not know where. 

If we accept (1) that children at an earlier age than they now have an 
opportunity in most situations, need to be necessary to the community life, 
to family life, and if we consider that a part of the whole emotional life 
then we will say we are going to guide that kind of situation and certainly we 
are responsible who supervises it; and (2) recognize that some of these things 
are far-reaching in national and international welfare; then I think we may 
arrive at supervising the children sometimes in the cotton fields. If we feel 
that children ought to be sheltered and learn the sordid experiences of the 
world later on, then I do not think we will work this way. 

Dr. HANNA: This ought to lead us into that issue on the co-ordination of 
the various agencies in the community which handle children. Do you believe 
that the school is the logical agency which should provide this co-ordination 
and over-all planning to make sure that all of the conditions which contribute to 
the all-around development of children are present in the community? 

Dr. Storz: This word community may mean a city, a state, a nation, a 
part of a voting district, or anything else as we are using it here. I think we 
need to define that a little bit. If a community is a group of people who have 
a good deal in common, who know each other, then in such a community a 
school might very well take over the duty of co-ordination, but to arbitrarily say 
that the school system should take up the co-ordination in a geographic area 
immediately surrounding it, I think we would have to look at it very carefully. 
My own feeling is that no co-ordination of that sort can be done by outside 
agencies and the community itself has to do it. In most of our metropolitan 
areas at the present time the school is an outside agency to some extent. 

Dr. HANNA: Let’s hear from the physician on this who looks at the schools 
as one of the agencies, only dealing with the health problem. How would you 
feel about this co-ordination of the child-serving agencies in a neighborhood 
or community, Dr. Brown? 

Dr. Brown: We tried this artificial co-ordination on a national scale over 
the last war. We tried it in between, and I think the recent study that’s been 
made by a committee of the American Public Health Association just in this 
narrow field of health is indicative of the fact that in some places the school 
did take the leadership, not only of school health work, but it took the leader- 
ship for that particular community in the co-ordination of all of the health 
agencies, public and private, but there was participation by all of them. 
There were other communities in which the health group took the initiative. 

I agree with Dr. Stolz in this matter of artificially setting up some kind 
of a scheme of co-ordination and saying that arbitrarily the school is going to 
be the co-ordinating agency, being a fallacy that absolutely will not work. 
If the educator is really going to get at the whole child, then you can not 
leave out of the picture all of the related agencies, but I do not think 
an artificially set up co-ordinating agency will work. 

The schools have a very great possibility, and responsibility, many times 
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for stimulating that type of co-ordination and in some of the narrower fields, 
in attempting to get health problems met in the community, many times in 
the field of school health, the school has been the stimulating agency that has 
brought together the agencies that have to do with furnishing those kind of 
services in the community. 

Miss Gans: Are you both saying we have to have over-all community 
planning? 

Dr. Stotz: You do not, certainly, have to have over-all community planning, 
but you have to start somewhere to have the cooperation in getting something 
done. 

Miss HEFFERNAN: Maybe in the elementary schools of the future we are 
going to co-ordinate activities of the community that really have to do with 
the education of children. As a matter of fact, some other agencies have started 
some very important educational activities that had to do with young children, 
but, the schools have not concerned themselves. In the days that lie ahead 
of us, as people interested in the education of young children, we shall 
become increasingly concerned with the opportunities that our schools afford 
for nursery school and kindergarten education. We still have a long way to 
go in co-ordinating even the educational activities that have to do with young 
people. 

There is another great field that I think we have been more or less oblivious 
to and have left to the control and direction of very fine groups in our society. 
Maybe it was a fine thing that it started there rather than with us, but, if it is 
going to become universally accessible throughout our country, we are going 
to have to show that we already recognize this business of education is a 
joint enterprise between home and school, and we are going, very definitely 
in our elementary schools of the future, to set up a well-conceived and well- 
planned program of parent education. 

Dr. Roy LEARNED: (from the audience) It just occurred to me, there will 
be a good many impractical aspects of children working in industry or in the 
field in association with the schools, as a school project. There would be 
problems of health, safety, transportation, and feeding, that would immediately 
arise. But there is a new angle to this war situation which we might think of. 
Parents, both mother and father, are going to be out of the home working 
all day long. Might we not, since we are right in the community with the 
people, work with the parents closely in teaching the children how to handle the 
problems of the home? Might they not learn how to cook better than they 
do? Might they not learn how to buy food? Might they not do many of the 
things that would be practical, that children can do? We could be close to 
the children, and parents, helping them with those problems. 

Dr. HANNA: We have not time here, naturally, to give in any detail very 
many examples of how children might make a contribution to home, neighbor- 
hood, and community. I suppose the main contribution which we can make to 
each other here is to see that there is a reciprocal possibility. Not only does 
the community furnish the school to develop the individual child, but, in turn, 
the school may offer its human resources for the improvement of one aspect and 
another of home and community life, partly because of the contribution it 
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can make to the improvement, but equally is the growth, and learning, which 
comes to children who thus participate in community problems. 

Could we move for a few moments, to this question of the democratic way 
of life? Is that going to be a natural concern of the elementary school of 
tomorrow? If it is, how are we going to help children and how are we going to 
organize school personnel to exemplify this concept? 

Miss SEeEps: I feel we should arrange situations in the class room so that 
there will be opportunity for each child to participate in his own way toward 
some large group end, and I think that if we keep those principles in mind in 
everything we do we shall have democratic living. 

Dr. ELsBrEE: I am persuaded that the school of the future is going to be 
administered entirely differently from the schools of today. I do not think that 
the change is going to be so drastic that you will not recognize in the schools 
of tomorrow some of the best administrative practices in the schools of today, 
but I would like to suggest this for the consideration of the panel, namely, that 
we need a change in the structure of school administration which starts with 
the central office and goes down through the local school. It is my feeling 
that some of the experiments which are going on in some of our better 
school systems today show that at least we are going to have policy commissions 
or committees, whatever you will call them, made up of representative teachers 
that are going to have a voice in the way schools are administered from 
the central office, in proposing policies. 

Now, I would take this same pattern, myself, on an experimental basis only, 
down into the elementary school and would suggest that every principal should 
have a policies committee composed of representative teachers who are going 
to advise with him on all policies that not only affect personnel but that affect 
instruction. I doubt, whether these problems that we have been discussing 
this afternoon would be quite as complex as they are with respect to the com- 
munity, if we had been tapping the intelligence of our teachers as we should. 

Dr. Stotz: It seems to me that the difficulty in schools, in government, in 
games, and wherever people get together is that in terms of what might be 
called the technique of group action or democratic cooperation we start it in 
a nursery school and then up in the elementary school we suddenly look at the 
product and want it finished. 

May I give you a specific example? In the third or fourth year, I say, “I am 
teaching my children democracy because we all plan together. I say this and 
we all talk it over before we start something.” Who talks it over? Three or four 
of the children and the teacher. And in the next year, the fifth grade, the same 
three or four. And in the sixth, the same three or four. And in the seventh, and 
eighth, ninth, and in the university the same three or four talk it over with the 
teacher. 

Now, if this is a matter of technique, I do not think we need to change. We 
have all wanted to do this, a way of representing him in terms of group action. 
But we try to jump him. Here is the child caught between the psycho-biological 
inheritance, the sort of animal he is, and the complexity of adult democracy, the 
most complex social organization in the world. We start him off very nicely, fairly 
well sometimes, in the home and fairly well in the low grades of school, and 
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we think by living in a democracy he is going to learn these difficult techniques 
when actually very few in this system have made a practice of it. We leave that 
practice to chance. That is why we need to shift our emphasis. I do not think we 
need to change schools or ideals, but we need to look very much at the larger 
group of things, not whether a child has a concept of quantitative relationships, 
not information about geography, but whether he has used these conceptions 
in a group and a group cooperation consistently and consciously all through the 
years of his training. Has he learned this thing by doing? Has he learned to 
be interested in people that were strangers to him before, or is he only interested 
in his friends? 

We all have possibilities in us. There are certain phases the light plays, 
or can play on, and if it plays on practicing cooperation, then you get one 
product, and if they all tend toward practice in going as far as you can by 
yourself, then you get another product. You may get more information and 
you may get different subject matter. They are not the essential ones. The es. 
sential difference to be made, in my opinion, of course, is that we need a re. 
direction of this. We want to know about each child in the room, and the 
principal has the responsibility as well as the teacher to say, “Where is he in 
terms of making plans with a group? Is he planning plans with a group of three, 
or plans with a group of five? Is he ready to make plans with a group of twenty 
and really take part or is he going to be a dumbbell who sits there?”” How can we 
have children gradually come to feel that they are really not successful unless 
they are successful in the technique of cooperation rather than in the technique 
of competition? 

Miss Gates: If democracy means anything, I think it means the ability 
to take it and to be slapped down by it and come back again and some of 
these real life situations that I see in schools rather amuse me because as 
far as I can learn children never fail at them. They are never allowed to fail 
because they will be frustrated if they do. It seems to me that in creating real 
life situations in the schools of tomorrow we are going to have to create some 
situations that involve some failure, and some triumph perhaps after failure 
I do not think it hurts children to meet failure. I do not think it hurts them t 
meet it in real life. It challenges them, and surely, if you have anything in you 
at all, that should bring it out. 

Dr. Hanna: I intended to save for the last this question which was inseparable 
from the first issue. We have come to it naturally in discussing most of the 
other issues, and the last presentation very definitely led us back to that con 
sideration. Is there any dichotomy between what we know of individual growth 
and development and the need for helping the individual achieve these social 
purposes, which have been just described on the one hand, and subject matter 
on the other, if that subject matter is acquired in satisfying these interests of 
purposes? 

Miss ScHoetkoprr: I would like to pick up Miss Gates’ statement about failure 
for a minute if I may in this, because I think in the art program in the school 
perhaps it is exemplified about as well there as anywhere. It brings up thal 
whole question of values and how we judge the work of children when it & 
finished, and whether it is the finished product that counts or whether it is the 
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thing that’s happened to the child in the doing that is important in it. In the 
field of art we are particularly prone to judge by product rather than by child 
effort or child experience. We deliberately set out to teach certain things be- 
cause we think that children can not be allowed to fail. Art as art is not a 
subject. It permeates the program. It is a part of all experience. The minute we 
set it aside as a subject it no longer is art. 

Mr. FREEBURG: I do not think there needs to be a dichotomy at all between 
subject matter and purpose. It all depends on what you make the subject 
matter. I have been thinking about this business of cotton that we talked about 
awhile ago. Immediately I was transported down South and I started thinking 
of Negro spirituals and living through that whole atmosphere. You know you can 
imagine purpose behind that sort of thing and think of a beautiful pageant, and 
be set to studying subject matter all you want, so as to provide the subject 
matter to fit the situation. 

Miss GANs: Someone mentioned having the group discuss and then having 
decisions made by three or four. We can just multiply the number of tech- 
niques we have already acquired in our hunt for a handy little blue print that 
we can apply to all the class room procedures. In fact, some of the youngsters 
tell us what the blue print is. For instance the children say, ““The teacher asks 
us where we are going to work; we decide what we are going to do; before very 
long we take a trip; then we come home, write about it; usually the teacher 
puts questions on the board.’ These children formulate a procedure that is 
in line with this whole concept of democracy. We shall have to steer clear 
of any easy answer, for there is none as far as the teacher using a tremendous 
amount of thinking. 

The second thing I think is necessary, important, and dynamic, is that the 
children be eager to find out and sense when a situation is one that is important 
enough to make them want to find out. What is the matter with society today, 
partly, is that we really took our educational rank about knowledge seriously. 
When we got a degree we were educated: trimmed, finished, dead. When a 
topic is hot we now know that some people freeze their convictions and they 
remain in that frozen condition too long to be re-educated. What we can 
learn from the adult population at a time when a pet subject is very hot is to 
help children to keep that area in their thinking in a state of flux so we do not 
get another set of people with frozen ideas that frustrate suggestions and 
progress in the world. 

And the last thing I would like to say is that there is a moral aspect in this 
whole thing and we probably have not gone far enough in the research on 
values in children and the guidance of children to acquire these values so we 
can be as helpful as we should be. 

Dr. HANNA: This is a good spot and time, I think, to draw this meeting to 
a conclusion. We cannot settle these issues. All we can do is to recognize that 
the school of tomorrow faces serious reconstruction. The school can become 
in this period ahead the most significant force for community good, for the 
development of this basic morality and the establishment of a set of values. 
The school can develop the democratic way of life so that it will be ingrained 
in all of our citizens regardless of their age. 
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The Banquet Hall 


Convention Festivities 


San Francisco, California, February 21-26, 1942 


The Palace Hotel was the center of activities for the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals at its meetings in San Francisco, California, February 
21-26, 1942. As has been the custom for the past several years, the convention 
was started with an Acquaintance Breakfast on Monday morning, February 23. 
The two general sessions held on Monday and Tuesday afternoons (February 
23-24) were in the beautiful Gold Ballroom, and on Monday evening in this 
same spacious room 324 members and friends of the Department gathered for 
a delicious banquet and an evening of delightful entertainment. 

Acquaintance Breakfast—Those who have been privileged to enjoy Cali- 
fornian hospitality know that it is served early and /ate—always with the correct 
amount of seasoning. At the early hour of 7:30 P.W.T., 124 elementary school 
principals and their friends arrived at the Concert Room, Palace Hotel, to enjoy 
a nourishing breakfast, the Oakland Quintette (Dan Gilson, leader), the an- 
nouncements for the week, a welcome by Sarah Young, the plans for the Sixth 
Annual Conference by Harl Douglass, a word from the Lees (J. Murray and 
Dorris), a greeting from Helen Heffernan, introductions of other distinguished 
guests, and /ots of delightful singing. 

The Banquet—The program planned by the Los Angeles principals had to 
be changed at the last minute, because of war conditions. Therefore, C. W. 
Preston, president of the Los Angeles Principals’ Club, and his able assistant, 
Mrs. Evalyn E. Dobyns, are to be doubly congratulated, for they arranged an 
evening of delightful entertainment. The 324 guests enjoyed a group of boys and 
girls dancing, heard Charlie Marshall and his Mavericks render real western 
music, and were given the interesting history of California’s first Public Schools. 
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-¢44 Excerpts from Dr. Hanna’s address given 
before the Joint meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Wednesday afternoon, February 25, 
1942, War Memorial Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


Capitalizing Educational Resources 


of the Community 
Paul R. Hanna 


Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 


There exists outside the classroom in each and every community a rich re- 
source of materials and experiences which must be utilized by our schools if we 
are to prepare children realistically to live in this modern world. 

Let us examine a modern elementary curriculum, starting with the first years 
in school and proceeding to the end of the “grammar grades.”’ As we sketch 
briefly the major objectives of each school year we will note what resources 
there are in the community which might be used by the school to achieve its 
purposes. 

Everyday Contacts as a Basis for Learning—In the modern elementary 
school there is general agreement that during the first year we are trying to 
develop in the child (1) attitudes and skills essential to living, working, and 
playing as a good citizen in his family group and in his school group; (2) 
knowledge about his school, home, and neighborhood, and ability to live more 
successfully within them; and (3) beginning skills in the basic tools and arts 
of communication—reading, listening, speaking, music, representative art, etc. 
True, there are other purposes, but these will serve our present scheme. 

Stepping into the typical first grade classroom, we see and hear the children 
discussing and dramatizing families; they are developing the point that the 
size and composition of families varies from the simplest family of husband 
and wife living alone to the large and complex family in which brothers and 
sisters live with perhaps aunts, uncles, cousins, and grandparents. Where do 
these children find the subject matter for such concepts? Obviously, the very 
homes from which they come give them the most meaningful material out of 
which to form generalizations about family size and composition. 

In much the same way the school achieves its objective of developing be- 
ginning skills in reading, numbers, etc. As these pupils carry on activities 
dramatizing the work of the various members of the family, simple reading 
charts are prepared which review through another medium the content obtained 
from the environment of the children. The reading does not end with specific 
facts about family life as these children know it personally, for gradually the 
teacher introduces into the class routine printed accounts—stories or straight 
informational materials that extend their knowledge and make possible interest- 
ing comparisons of families. The children start reading development with ma- 
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terials thoroughly familiar to them from their own environment but are led 
methodically to read more generalized content out of textbooks. 

In a like manner these first grade children improve their skill in numbers 
by counting the members in their family groups, or by counting the numbers 
of the fathers who work at various occupations. Here again the subject matter 
of the arithmetic work is taken primarily from the everyday family and neigh- 
borhood happenings as thev are known to the children. The teacher follows 
these leads and directs the pupils to more systematic arithmetic practices to 
fix the ability to count. Such an inductive learning process of proceeding from 
the known specific facts to the general facts and principles is psychologically 
sound. 

Using Community Resources—We might continue to report how these 
first graders use their family situations, the school, and the neighborhood as 
the basic material of learning, but perhaps we should move on into a second 
grade classroom to see how the community resources are used there. The pur- 
pose is a continuation of the aims set for the first grade but with higher stand- 
ards of performance and a wider scope of study to include the community. 
We observe that these second graders are eagerly studying the workers in their 
community who protect them, provide them with food and clothing, transport 
people and goods, and the workers who help the community to have a good 
time. These children see that community life is made possible by a division 
of work and that only as each worker gives his best effort to carrying out his 
responsibility can the total community welfare be served. Where does the 
content come from for such understanding and appreciation? Out of the life 
of the community itself. In all probability while we are in this second grade 
classroom, a police captain will arrive in response to an invitation from the 
class to discuss how the police force helps the community. On another day the 
pupils may be out of the classroom visiting the fire station and observing the 
firemen at work. Still another day may find these same children at the corner 
grocery or at the milk-bottling plant studying the manner in which these com- 
munity workers perform their responsibilities. 

In this classroom some of the reading is from large tagboard charts or primer- 
typed, mimeographed sheets containing stories which the children have dictated 
or written about their adventures with the resources of their own community. 
Note, I said some of the reading deals with this direct-from-the-community 
experience. The teacher has a definite responsibility to extend and broaden this 
firsthand experience by supplying much additional reading material out of 
books which transport the pupils to comparable or contrasting communities 
where workers perform similar or different duties for their neighbors. 

Studying Contrasting Communities—Let us move along and look in on 
a third grade. The purposes here are very likely to be a continuation of those 
we listed in the previous grades but in addition the development of a clearer 
understanding of our contemporary community life by studying contrasting 
communities where life is lived much more simply without the aid of modern 
machinery. These third graders may be investigating how people live in a rural 
Chinese village, or a Lapp village in the far north. It is obvious as we watch 
this classroom that they are using many community materials for instructional 
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purposes. The plant and animal life in the community can be studied as similar 
to the raw materials used in these more primitive communities for food, clothing, 
beasts of burden, bone tools, wooden drums, stone and wooden weapons of 
war, etc. Corn raised in the locality can be ground by ‘mano and metate’ stones 
picked up along the lake shore, or a piece of hide from a sheep can be tanned 
in the Indian manner. In many homes, children can find artifacts and hand- 
craft tools that have been collected from these contrasting communities. In 
some communities groups of Mexicans or groups of Chinese are glad to demon- 
strate to school children the simple arts and crafts of their native countries. 
In many ways the third grade first draws upon the natural and human resources 
in the community and then through reading extends the horizon to make clear 
the picture of culture without modern machinery. 

History of the Local Community—In a fourth grade classroom, we may 
find the major problem that of discovering how the local community came to 
be settled, how it changed and grew, who were the important people contributing 
to its development, etc. It is immediately evident that the class must draw 
heavily on the environment. Visits to the site of the first house or the fort 
could launch such a study. Scattered about the landscape are many historic 
realia—old roads or streets, an old dam or mill, old shops, old bridges, perhaps 
an old customs’ house, old trees or markers—every community has many such 
relics even though they might not quite equal the richness of our Revolutionary 
battlefield golf course. Contained in the libraries, museums, courthouse, churches, 
schools, and private homes are many old documents, diaries, letters, ancient 
maps, or newspapers yellow with age that can be examined for the daily hap- 
penings of the historic community. In the community reside older citizens 
who can retell the story their parents told them of the trek across the plains 
in a covered wagon or recall the time the flood carried away the main part 
of the town. If the purpose of the school is to develop for each pupil an 
historical perspective that sees the relationship of the terrain, climate, and re- 
sources to the founding of the community or the vicissitudes of the people, the 
changes wrought in the community by the introduction of such modern ma- 
chines as the telephone, the automobile, or the chain-store—then there is no 
substitute for the kind of historical instructional materials which each school 
can find in its own region. 

How the Community is Dependent Upon the Whole World—lIn the 
fifth and sixth grade rooms we find the major purpose that of developing with 
the children a clearer picture of the manner in which modern men use science 
and machines to produce and distribute goods and services needed by all of 
us. The pupils of grades three and four were learning how more primitive 
cultures and our own ancestors in this community carried on their daily duties 
with handcraft techniques in isolation and without the aid of modern technology. 
In sharp contrast, these fifth and sixth graders are learning how we, in this 
nation today, are highly mechanized and are dependent on the entire world 
for the smooth and orderly flow of food to our tables, clothing to our backs, 
rubber and oil for our transportation, electricity for our homes, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

More than likely these children will first be listing their own personal needs 
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for food, clothing, shelter, tools, protection, education, recreation, etc. Nat- 
urally, they turn first to their own families and their own communities for such 
a list of basic needs, and, secondly, to studies in textbooks written about needs 
in general. Where better could a class go for the initial study of natural re- 
sources than to its own community—to the soil, plants, and animals they 
know from firsthand experience? Or how better could they list the human, 
technological, and institutional resources used in conjunction with natural re- 
sources, than to examine their own community? Having listed the human needs 
and the available resources of the community, the children are in a position to 
go through the medium of the printed page to far distant places for a study 
of materials not available in their own community. 

Social, Economic, and Political Institutions—To make our visit com- 
plete we finish the day in the seventh and eighth grade classrooms. Here the 
emphasis in basic understandings shifts from the physical or mechanical means 
by which modern men carry on everyday enterprises, to a stress on the social, 
economic, and political institutions which men create to facilitate their human 
associations. Here, as in each previous classroom, the pupils and teacher are 
using their own community resources, approaching a study of the structure 
and operation of institutions through analysis of those which exist locally: the 
municipal police, utilities, courts, schools, etc.; the various types of business 
enterprises, from the simple family-owned store to the chain outlet of a large 
corporation; the religious groups and their activities; the numerous group work 
agencies and fraternal orders; and so on through the long list of typical insti- 
tutions which could make more meaningful the complexity of modern society. 
As the pupil observes that local zoning ordinances are enacted, new regulations 
made for parking, and extensions made to the school district, he gains insight 
into the changing pattern of rules and regulations caused by a changing base 
of tools and techniques. 

Summary—Perhaps we ought to draw a few generalizations for guidance in 
utilizing community resources for educational purposes. On the one hand, I 
have not proposed that: 

1. The curriculum be limited to a child’s interest in his immediate community ; 

2. The central theme or continuing core of the curriculum throughout the elementary 

school be a study of the local community ; 

3. We debunk reading or burn our books, nor depend primarily for our instructional 


material on community resources; ; 
4. The curriculum be confined to the “here and now.” 


I have, however, contended that: 


1. Each child be given every opportunity to use his sensory organs in gleaning every 
possible firsthand impression from the objects and phenomena close at hand in his 
own community and that vicarious impressions from books, pictures, sound record- 
ings, etc., be used to the utmost to enlarge and enrich firsthand experiences; 

2. To the extent a child has grasped the deeper meanings and relationships of objects 
and phenomena around about him, he will be equipped to develop an understanding 
of the unfamiliar, the far away in time and space; 

3. The over-all, sequential pattern of understandings to be gained in the modern cur- 
riculum must constitute a system of solid, permanent subject matter which con- 
stantly draws upon the resources of the community to make concept clear and 
meaningful; or stating it more psychologically, the curriculum must plan a system 
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of subject matter which inductively emerges out of continuous contact with and 
analysis of those objects and phenomena available for close study; 

4. The typical community is an excellent laboratory in which the pupil uses his senses 
to tease out of his environment many of the answers to the questions and problems 
he raises. 


Thus far I have said nothing about the war which is increasingly affecting 
what we do in the elementary school. Every American community now and for the 
decade ahead will have war-born problems, suffering, even tragedy. Human energy 
ordinarily spent in social welfare services and in providing for civilian comfort 
and safety must be channeled into military work. As this accumulating shortage 
eventually makes itself felt in lack of teachers, lack of playground supervisors, 
lack of playground directors, lack of specialists in child care, lack of parental 
time given to children, and in scores of other costly and painful deprivations, 
the elementary schools will surely have to take on an ever-increasing load of 
responsibility for preserving and directing child life. The seed corn for the 
civilization of tomorrow must be conserved at all costs or else we may lose the 
fight in the end because we have no human resources adequately trained to carry 
on the burden of reconstruction, and remaking the war-ravished world. The ele. 
mentary schools during the immediate and long future must become the great con- 
servator of the promise of tomorrow. And in this cause children themselves can 
render important service in improving community and home nutrition, in pre- 
venting and salvaging waste, in making inventories of resources, in helping to 
create an understanding of war aims and efforts as in sugar rationing, in using the 
democratic techniques to get action, in helping to absorb into our culture 
minority groups, etc. 

Every community has rich untapped resources in people, institutions, tech- 
niques, natural wealth and earth features, flora and fauna, history, hope and 
aspirations, and above all important tasks of community improvement—any or 
all of which are waiting to be mined and developed so that our children may 
take advantage of these often superior instructional materials and experiences 
for learning. If we tap this educational wealth we not only benefit our children, 
but the citizens of the community are delighted to find that they have an inm- 
portant contribution to make in the education of their children. 


Wo 


OW. take pleasure in listing the names of the following Department Representatives 
who have been working for the Department but whose names have not been published 
in previous issues of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL this year: 


West Vircinta—County Representative, M. Burdge, Lakewood; Charles L. Worth 
R. S. Dispanet, Moorefield. Lambertville; Richard M. Hartman, Midland 





PENNSYLVANIA—City Representative, Hazel 
L. Orr, Vandergrift. 

New JerseEy—County Representatives, M. 
Elizabeth Remster, Alloway; Ethel C. Ham- 
mell, Atlantic City; Ira P. Hoffman, Bel- 
videre; Vivian O. David, Bound Brook; Mrs. 
Myrtle H. Simons, Burlington; Jennie V. 
Bryson, Camden; Catherine B. Hermann, 
Carteret; Fred C. Shotwell, Franklin; Ella 


Park; Mary S. Hudson, Millville; Mildred 
A. Lewis, Morristown; Anita Moore, Nep- 
tune; M. Agnes Kelly, Nutley ; Eleanor Mon- 
bert, Paterson; Kenneth A. Woolf, Tenafly; 
Emma T. Dennis, Trenton; Jennie F. Haines 
Union; William G. Fiedler, Union City ; Mary 
E. Roth, Wanaque; and James F. Foley, 
Woodbine. City Representative, George | 
Brinkerhoff, Newark. 
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Suggestive Curriculum Adaptations Related 
to the War Effort 


Report submitted for the approval of the U. S. Office of Education 


War-Time Commission 


(Editor’s Note—The following report on suggested practices, the work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Curriculum of the Divisional Committee on State and Local School Administration, 
appointed by the U.S. Office of Education Wartime Commission, has been presented to the 
Wartime Commission for approval. Members of the Sub-Committee on Curriculum are: 
Carroll R. Reed, Chairman, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., 
Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary, Association of Secondary School Principals, and Eva G. 
Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Department of Elementary School Principals.) 


Foreword—The national emergency brings new problems to the schools. 
Since fighting the war is not the responsibility of children, most teachers feel 
that they can serve best by protecting children in their right to be happy and to 
grow up without fear or hatred. We must continue to guide the growth of 
children as skillfully as we know how. The schools must continue to provide 
a well balanced program of instruction in the fundamentals, resolving to do 
better the things which are already being done. 

However, it is necessary to survey our instructional program to discover how 
our aims and purposes can be brought into harmony with war-time purposes of 
the Nation. There are many things which the schools can do to vitalize teaching 
and to utilize the enthusiasm of youth in the total war effort. This check list 
of activities has been outlined in significant areas which are being emphasized 
today in many schools as a contribution to the war emergency. 

On the nursery school, kindergarten and primary levels it seems necessary 
to stress self reliance, obedience, proper health habits, and knowledge of the 
geography of the local neighborhood. These young children should be protected 
as far as possible from the results of the war. 

In the higher elementary grades and secondary schools the teaching of love of 
country becomes the paramount aim. The atmosphere in the schools should be 
charged with patriotism by means of assemblies for the singing of patriotic songs, 
flag exercises, and commemoration of the birthdays of great Americans. Teaching 
patriotism is an emotional process. Patriotism is made up of pride, devotion and 
loyalty. You do not think pride, devotion and loyalty; you feel them. Music is 
agreat force in dramatizing spiritual values and in such times as these spiritual 
values become the fundamentals. 

Perhaps it is as a builder of morale that the school can make its greatest 
contribution in such times as these. Youth must have opportunities to serve. 
Youth must have a clear understanding of what we are fighting for. Youth must 
have an opportunity to make some sacrifice. If the war lasts three or four years, 
the youth in secondary school today will be in the fighting forces of Uncle Sam. 
Opportunities must be given now for youth in secondary schools to toughen their 
physical, mental and moral fibre. 

Today more than ever before there must be a bond of understanding between 
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the school and the community. The school needs public support and public 
sympathy, and the community needs the enthusiasm, patriotism, zeal and demo. 
cratic practices of the modern school. 


Nursery, Kindergarten and Early Elementary Grades 
Introduction 


The following classification of practices is to be used by the teacher as 
reminder (or check on herself) to find to what extent and in what ways all 
pupils are being given instruction (or help) in carrying out the practices which 
are in harmony with the national emergency. Each teacher using this list will 
find that some of these practices are already part of her classroom procedure, 
and that others are not essential to her group. However, it is hoped that some 
of the suggestions may offer real help to teachers who are attempting to meet 
the problem of harmonizing the school program with the wartime needs of the 
nation. The members of the committee will be glad to receive constructive 


criticisms from teachers, principals or administrative officers. 


I. Identification 


Are you teaching each child to answer 
correctly the following: 


. What is your whole name? 

. Where do you live? 

. What is your father’s name? 

Where does he work? 

What is your mother’s name? 

. Where does she work? 

Have you brothers and/or sisters? 

. What are their names? 

. How do you go to your home? 

. Who is there when you get home? 

. In the event that no one is home, to 
what place do you go? 

12. Have you a telephone? 

13. What is your telephone number ? 

14. Do you wear an identification tag? 


—-OOCAON ANE WN = 
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II. Interdependence on Community 


A. Are you teaching each child to recog- 
nize the protective helpers in the community 
and to understand what each does, as: 


. The mail man 

. The fireman 

. The policeman 

. The druggist 

. The street cleaner 
. The trash man 

. The soldier 

. The bus man 

9. The air-raid warden 
10. The doctor 

11. The visiting nurse 
12. The librarian 


OnNADA MN Ww NHK 


B. Are you teaching each child to recognize 
the food helpers in the community and to 
understand what each does, as: 


1. The grocer 
2. The milkman 

3. The baker 

4. The vegetableman 
5. The iceman 


. The butcher 


C. Do you teach the children to know the 
community by taking frequent walks with 
them, so that each can answer such ques- 
tions as: 


a 


1. Where is the nearest drugstore? 

. Where is the nearest hospital ? 

. Where is the nearest post office ? 

. Where is the nearest mail box that yor 
can use? 

5. Where is the nearest library ? 

6. Where is the nearest grocery store? 


III. Obedience—Patty S. Hill says: ‘Wher 
the thing to be done is more important 
than the way of doing it, immediate 
obedience is necessary without discus 
sion.” 


wh 


A. Are you teaching each child absolut 
obedience, as: 

1. To air-raid warnings? 

2. In crossing the streets? 


B. Are you teaching each child to obe 
and be respectful: 

1. At school ? 

2. At home? 

3. On the street ? 

4. At play? 
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IV. Responsibilities 


A. Are you teaching each child home re- 
sponsibilities, such as: 


1. To put on his clothes? 

2. To put on his shoes and tie the shoe 
strings ? 

. To bathe himself? 

. To feed himself ? 

. To keep his clothes on the correct 
pegs? 

6. To keep his playthings in place? 


7. Not to play with matches or fire? 


un Ww 


B. Are you teaching each child school and 
neighborhood responsibilities, as: 


1. Taking care of school and playground 
equipment ? 

2. Economizing in the use of material 
furnished free? 

3. Being careful around openings which 
have the sign “danger ?” 

4. Being careful not to play with sharp 
instruments ? 

5. Playing in creeks and other bodies of 
water is dangerous? 

6. Helping to keep school room and 
grounds neat by picking up trash, etc. ? 

7. Contributing his specific part to the 
successful completion of the whole? 

8. Feeling his responsibility when school 
activities are concerned, as_ bringing 
papers for defense? 

9. Reporting a fire? 

10. Reporting an accident ? 


\. Health 


Are you teaching the child desirable health 

attitudes and practices, as: 

1. To desire a strong body ? 

2. To eat the right foods? 

3. To have regular health habits ? 

4. To have a rest period—and rest ? 

5. Not to eat or drink foods or beverages 
which might be within reach but of 
which he knows nothing ? 

6. To maintain an attitude of calmness in 

the face of danger? 

7. To know the simple rules of first-aid. 

8. To wear clothes adapted to weather 
conditions ? 

9. To care for his body through sriety 
procedures in the home? (As proper 
way to carry knives, scissors, etc.) 

10. To care for his body through safety 
procedures on the playground ? 

11. To enjoy outdoor play? 
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VI. Security 

Are you helping the child to feel secure 
by: 

1. Respecting him as an individual? 

. Giving him opportunities to contribute 

to the good of the group? 

3. Helping him to experience satisfaction 
in a job well done? 

4. Seeing that he is given a feeling of af- 
fection and sympathy? (Little chil- 
dren these days, and will in the davs 
to come, feel the strain of the war in 
the home.) 

5. Teaching the child the habits of indus- 
try, of cheerfulness, of helpfulness? 

6. Hearing his side of the issue and re- 
specting his opinions? 

7. Refraining from imposition either by 
teacher or classmates: 

8. Giving him opportunity to express his 
various talents? 

9. Developing a spirit of independence? 

10. Doing everything to raise his morale? 

11. Teaching a respect for the rights of 
others ? 

12. Protecting him from the feeling of 
fear? 

13. Being thrifty ? 


NR 


VII. Appreciation of Beauty 

Are you teaching the child to offset the 
strain of war by appreciation of beauty? 
In art? 
n music? 
n nature? 
n literature ? 


& Wh = 


VIII. Meaning of Words 
Are you teaching the child the meaning 


of such words as: 


. Our city? 

. Our state? 

Our country? 

. America ? 

. The United States? 
6. The Nation? 


at wm = 


IX. American Folk Songs and Stories (The 
“Read or Sing to me Age’’) 
Do you read (or tell) the children: 
1. Folk tales? 
. Hero and heroine stories? 
. Animal stories ? 
. Nature stories? 
. Realistic stories? 


wm & W bd 
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6. 
7. 


Sing songs? 
Local history stories? 


X. School Libraries 
Are you instructing the children in the use 


of a 


3. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


library, as: 

Where a book may be found? 
What kind of a book to choose? 
How to hold a book? 

How to open a book? 


XI. The Flag 
Are you teaching each child: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


The story of the flag? 

The care of the flag? 

a. That it must not touch the floor or 
ground ? 

b. That it must be kept clean? 

c. That it must not be torn, etc.? 

The proper way to salute the flag? 


Upper Elementary Grades, Junior and Senior High Schools 


The practices which are presented under the following headings are more 
suitable for the upper elementary grades, junior and senior high schools. In 
some cases they are activities affecting the whole school and are suitable for 
assemblies, student extra-curricular organizations or clubs, homerooms, or 
guidance. Some of the practices are well suited to classroom teaching, especially 
classes in the social studies. The manner in which a given activity is taught and 
applied in the life of a school will be determined by conditions in the school. 
The check list should be useful to the member of the faculty who is involved 
in the specific activity. In some cases it should be the principal of the school, in 
other cases the homeroom teacher, or guidance counselor, or classroom teacher. 
In considering a few of the practices it will 
individuals utilize the check list. 


I. Love of Country 


a. 


b. 


coal 


Are you as a teacher conscious of the 
need of teaching patriotism each day? 
How often do the pupils in your classes 
salute the Flag of the United States? 


. Do the pupils in your classes under- 


stand the meaning of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag? 


. How accurately can the pupils in your 


classes write the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag with correct spelling and 
punctuation ? 


. How well do your pupils know the 


meaning of the flag as a symbol of the 
way in which it should be treated? 


. How well can the pupils in your classes 


sing America and the Star-Spangled 
Banner ? 

How accurately can the pupils in your 
classes write the Star-Spangled Banner 
with correct spelling and punctuation? 


. To what extent do they understand the 


meaning and history of these songs? 


. What other patriotic songs which are 


linked with the history of our country 
do your pupils sing and understand? 


. How adequately does your school make 


use of the birthdays of great Americans 
for patriotic observances? 


m. 


. How appreciative are 


probably be well to have several 


. To what extent do the pupils in your 


classes have a feeling of respect for 
the courage, perseverance and loyalty 
of American heroes? 


. Do the pupils in your school have an 


appreciation of the amount of work 
done by men, women and children in 
colonial times and their ability to 
withstand hardships ? 

How adequately are you developing 
an appreciation of life today as an out- 
come of the work and sacrifice of the 
pioneers ? 

the pupils in 
your classes of the outstanding quali- 
ties of the leaders of the nation? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


classes familiar with the Constitution 
of the United States? Declaration of 
Independence? Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address? Bill of Rights? 


. How often do you have assembly sings 


for the singing of patriotic songs? 


. To what extent do your pupils under- 


stand and appreciate the duties and 
privileges of American citizenship? 


. To what extent do your pupils have 


an attitude of helpfulness toward 
naturalized citizens or foreigners who 
are trying to become citizens? 
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II. 


a 


. If a great public address, such as a 


President’s talk to Congress, is made 
during school hours, do you enable 
your pupils to hear this address by 
radio in a general assembly of your 
school ? 


. Do you in your teaching put great 


emphasis upon the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in a Democracy ? 
Do you show pupils that their great 
freedom and their many privileges un- 
der democratic government may be 
lost unless we all fully accept our duties 
and responsibilities under a Democ- 
racy ? 


. Do you encourage your pupils to at- 


tend fine patriotic movies such as “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” and “Land of Lib- 
erty”? After attending such movies 
do you and your class seize the oppor- 
tunity for wholesome patriotic class dis- 
cussion ? 


7. Do you make it clear to your pupils 


that life for years to come may be 
very hard, and that to meet this hard 
life successfully they must be strongly 
prepared — physically, mentally and 
morally ? 


*. To what extent do your pupils recog- 


nize liberty and freedom as an oppor- 
tunity to give services, as well as the 
source of privileges and benefits ? 


. To what extent do your pupils appre- 


ciate the meaning of patriotism through 
action, as well as by lip service ? 


Building Morale 


a. 


7 
Qa. 


How well do the pupils in your school 
understand the differences between the 
American way of life and that of our 
totalitarian enemies ? 


. How universally are the pupils in 


your school rendering service to the 
school, to the home, and to the com- 
munity ? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


school doing without something or 
making some sacrifice ? 


. To what extent do the pupils in your 


classroom understand why the United 
States must fight despite its ideals of 
the past? 


. How well have the pupils in your 


school mastered the technique of air- 
raid drills? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


school refusing to repeat unconfirmed 
war stories? 


g. In what ways are the pupils in your 
classes striving to improve their stand- 
ard of work—such as listening care- 
fully to instructions to eliminate waste 
of time? 

h. To what degree have you created an 
environment in the school which is 
characterized by friendly good will 
and mutual trust ? 

i. Are you calmly and courageously fac- 
ing the dangers which war may bring 
to our country ? 

j. To what extent have you developed in 
pupils a feeling of cooperation and ap- 
preciation for personal, moral and re- 
ligious rights and a tolerance for the 
opinion of others? 


III. Protecting the Health of the Children 
and Building Sound Bodies 


a. To what extent are the pupils in your 
school striving to improve their health 
and physical stamina? 

. How often do the pupils in your school 
take hikes or engage in winter sports? 

. To what extent are the pupils in your 
classes developing good health habits? 

. How often do the pupils in your school 
have thorough physical examinations 
and corrective measures taken? 

e. How much attention is given to the 

teeth of the pupils in your school? 

f. Are you sure that the pupils in your 
classes have proper nutrition? 

g. Have you investigated to discover 
whether the pupils in your classes have 
a proper school lunch? 

. How often are the eyes of the pupils 
in your classes tested and corrective 
measures taken? 

i. How often do the pupils in your school 
participate in health campaigns and 
clean-up campaigns? 

j. What provision is made in your school 
for the handicapped children ? 

k. How adequately are the pupils in your 
classes protected from communicable 
diseases ? 

1. How satisfactorily are the school rooms 
cleaned, lighted and ventilated? 

m. To what extent does your school have 
adequate playground facilities? 

n. How enthusiastically does your school 
cooperate with public health agencies? 
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IV. Practical Services for Our Country 


A. To what extent are pupils in your school 
informed about what to do in an air-raid? 


a 
2. 


In regard to fighting fires? 


In regard to handling incendiary 
bombs ? 
. In regard to fitting up an emergency 


room in the home? 


4. In regard to the principles back of air- 
raid directions, such as—general nature 
of detonation, dangers of drafts, flying 
glass, etc.? 

5. In regard to poison gas? 

6. Other (describe) 

B. To what extent are pupils in your 
school members of volunteer groups for 
civilian defense, enlisted to perform service 
as: 

1. Fire-fighters 

2. Messengers 

3. Guides 

4. Stretcher-bearers 

5. Air-plane spotters 

6. Nutrition workers 

7. Other (describe) 

C. To what extent are pupils in your school 
producing materials for war use, such as: 

1. Knitted articles 

2. Sewing 

3. Bandages 

4. Splints 

5. Model airplanes 

6. Other (describe) 

D. To what extent are pupils giving vol- 


unteer services in community welfare activi- 
ties, such as: 


1. 
4. 


a 


Nurses’ aids in hospital 
Taking care of children while mothers 
work 


3. Play-ground assistants 
4. 

5. Messenger work 

. Other (describe) 


Clerical work 


E. To what extent are your pupils en- 
gaged in selling defense bonds and stamps? 


F. To what extent are your pupils buying 
defense bonds and stamps? 


G. 


To what extent are your pupils con- 


serving resources and materials? 


B, 
2. 
3. 


4. 


Driving slowly 

Doubling up to save automobiles 
Using bus and street-car to save use of 
automobile 

Saving electricity 


nm 


NO 


oo 


10. 


H. 


. Eliminating unnecessary telephone calls 
. Carrying purchases home 

. Eating less sugar 

. Taking care of books and other school 


property 


. Wearing simple clothes, taking care of 


them and wearing them longer 
Other (describe) 


To what extent are your pupils salvag- 


ing waste materials? 
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. Giving entertainments, 


. Paper 
. Metal 


Rubber 


. Other (describe) 


To what extent are your school and its 
s rendering services to defense workers 


. Renting rooms to them 
. Welcoming new-comers to school 
. Cooperating with Community Centers, 


Churches, etc., offering them 
tional facilities 


Other (describe) 


recrea- 


To what extent are your pupils render- 
ervices to men in the armed forces by: 


. Writing letters 
. Sending presents 
. Giving books (through Victory Cam- 


paign ) 
plays, dances, 
etc. 


. Entertaining them in the home when 


on leave 
Other (describe) 


(For rural communities: To what ex- 
are your pupils planning to produce more 
by: 

. Making better home gardens 
Canning surplus food 

. Helping with poultry and live-stock 

. Other (describe) 


. To what extent are your pupils plan- 


to work this summer: 


. In war industries 

. On a farm (This question applies to 
those who do not live on a farm.) 

. In a non-defense job 

. At a Work Camp 

. Other (describe) 


. To what extent does your school aid in 
emergency by offering the following 


courses (in addition to regular Vocational 
Courses normally offered) : 


1 


. First Aid 
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2. Automobile driving and emergency re- 
pair 

. Home nursing 

. Foods and nutrition 

. Aviation 

. Radio 

. Telegraph (Morse code) 

8. Map reading 

9, Consumer education and thrifi 

10. Other (describe) 


Ww 
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N. To what extent are your pupils taking 
one or more of these courses? 


O. To what extent are pupils planning to 
go to summer school to hasten graduation? 


P. To what extent are your pupils working 
at part-time jobs: 

1. War industry 

2. Non-war industry 

3. Farming 

4. Other (describe) 


Q. How well is the school meeting the need 
for adolescent labor by: 
1. Allowing for part-time programs 
2. Giving credit for supervised work on 
the job 
3. Other (describe) 


R. To what extent does your school pre- 
pare pupils to become efficient workers by: 

1. Offering courses on occupations 

2. Stressing the relationship between in- 
dustrial and agricultural production and 
the winning of the war 

3. Informing pupils where and how to get 
the job in which each individual can 
make his greatest contribution to win- 
ning the war 

4. Training pupils in good work habits, 
such as industriousness, interest in one’s 
work, sense of responsibility for doing 
a creditable piece of work, etc. 

5. Informing pupils about Labor Laws, 
Unions, etc. 

6. Other (describe) 


S. To what extent are pupils cooperating 
at home by: 

1. Helping with home tasks 

2. Picking up things, coming to meals on 
time, etc., to make less work for mother 

3. Avoiding actions which cause family 
disturbances 

4. Being careful about things you do that 
would cause your tired parents to worry 

5. Other (describe) 
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T. To what extent are your pupils con- 
tributing: 
1. Money to the Red Cross, 
Service Organizations, etc. 
2. Blood for plasma 
3. Other (describe) 


United 


V. Community Relations 


a. To what extent are the pupils in your 
classes familiar with their own com- 
munity, particularly with those build- 
ings and institutions which represent 
the local government—fire house, city 
hall, hospitals, police department ? 

. How often do the pupils in your classes 
have an opportunity to visit these 
places and to discuss what they have 
seen ? 

c. How often do the pupils in your classes 
work with the community on such 
projects as beautifying roads, plant- 
ing trees and shrubs, and decorating 
homes ? 

. To what extent do the pupils in your 
school aid the community in celebrat- 
ing Christmas and other holidays? 

e. To what extent does your school co- 
operate with churches, civic clubs and 
other community groups? 

f. How many times have the pupils in 
your school had _ opportunities to 
demonstrate to the community what is 
going on in the school? 

g. How often do the pupils in your 
classes take home things which inter- 
pret the school program, such as: con- 
servation of school supplies; motion 
pictures recommended for children; 
plans for selecting a balanced lunch in 
the cafeteria; objects made in the shop 
or in the home arts department ? 

h. To what extent are the parents familiar 
with the school program and services 
of the school? 

. How often have the parents visited 
the school on invitation ? 

. To what extent is the school program 
built around the problems in the local 
community ? 

k. To what extent do the parents under- 
stand the safety program in the school? 

. How often are parents and teachers 
brought together to interpret and ex- 
plain the curriculum? 

m. To what extent is the school plant 
used for community activities which 
are significant in the educational pro- 
gram? 
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. To what extent are the pupils of your 


school visiting places of historical, na- 
tional, or local significance in your 
community ? 


. To what extent are the pupils of your 


school acquainted with the industrial 
organizations of your community? 


. To what extent is an effort made to 


interpret the curriculum to the parents 
through an active Parent-Teacher pro- 
gram? 


. To what extent is responsibility and 


respect for public and private property 
developed in your school? 


VI. Pupils as Efficient Citizens in a Democ- 
racy 


a. 


nal 


Let next year’s program he—Health and Safety in the elementary school | 
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To what exent is the personality of 
each pupil in your school being re- 
spected ? 


. How well do the pupils in your classes 


understand the school program as a 
whole? 


. To what extent is a new emphasis being 


placed on the responsibilities of citi- 
zens as well as the privileges? 


. To what extent is each pupil in your 


school given some responsibility for 
making policies for the group? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


classes learning to obey the orders of 
teachers and student officers? 


. To what extent are pupils learning to 


abide by the will of the majority? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


school given an opportunity to develop 
leadership by participating in class 
meetings and group discussions ? 


. To what extent is the war being uti- 


lized as motivation for higher standards 
of achievement ? 


. To what extent do the pupils in your 


school have an opportunity to enroll in 
good causes, such as: Junior Red 
Cross; the Loyal League; and other 
such activities ? 


. To what extent do the pupils in your 


classes have an opportunity to claim 
membership in groups of their play- 
mates? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


classes learning the obligations of citi- 
zens in obeying and helping to enforce 
the law? 





. How clearly do the 


. To what extent does the program of 
your school take into account pupils of 
high ability ? 

. To what extent does the program of 


your school 
learners ? 


provide for the  sloy 


. How much use is made of objective 


tests and psychological services jp 
studying the development of each in- 


dividual ? 


VII. Understanding War Aims 
a. To what extent do the pupils in your 


school understand why the United 
States must now fight despite its ideals 
of the past? 


. How often are the pupils of you 


school informed about the war and 
their part in it? 

pupils in your 
classes understand the characteristics 
of democracy as contrasted with totali- 
tarian governments ? 


. How much study and discussion have 


the pupils in your classes had concern- 
ing the Atlantic Charter, the Four 
Freedoms, etc. ? 


. How well do the pupils of your school 


understand the speech of President 
Roosevelt asking for declaration of war 
on Japan? 


. How adequately have the pupils of your 


classes studied and discussed the speech 
of Winston Churchill before the United 
States Congress? 


. To what extent are the pupils in your 


classes given an opportunity to study 
current developments in the war and 
war needs of the United States and her 
allies ? 


. To what extent have the pupils in your 


classes been taught the sources of the 
liberty which we enjoy today ? 


i. Are the pupils in your classes familiar 


with the Magna Charta, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United 
States, the Bill of Rights? 


j. To what extent do the pupils in your 


school understand the necessity for 
taxes, rationing, and saving? 


<. To what extent are the pupils in your 


classes thinking about post-war aims 
and terms of the peace? 
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The Fifth Grade Children in a Washington, 
D. C., Elementary School Contributes 
to Victory 


(Editor’s Note: Dr. Carroll R. Reed, Assistant Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Schools, and Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Curriculum of the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission asked the cooperation of the supervising and administrative elemen- 
tary school principals in checking the suggestive practices for defense listed on pages 167-174. 
As a result of this help Dr. Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, Division 3, Miss Katherine 
Doonan, Administrative Principal of Cooke School, Miss Florence Painter, Teacher of the 
fifth grade of Cooke School, and the fifth grade class have prepared this splendid material. 
What can you, some teacher, and some class in your school do? Send the results to the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Many kinds of rights of individuals and groups are woven together into one 
pattern of American freedom. In the use and defense of this freedom every mem- 
ber of a free society has his individual responsibility. The serious national and 
world situation today demands the participation of children as well as adults in 
the active defense of American freedom. So teachers and children are afforded 
an excellent opportunity to practice their new responsibilities as citizens. 

The children of the fifth grade group at this school, impressed with the im- 
portance of National Defense, planned their own program of participation in the 
protection of their country. Groups of pupils worked together to select worth- 
while activities. Questions for research and bibliographies were recorded. Addi- 
tional material was supplied and reorganizations were made as the activity pro- 
eressed. Plans were finally organized under the following topics: 

HOW WE WILL HELP TO DEFEND 5. To help children to accept the discom- 


OUR COUNTRY fort and change in ways of living caused 
by restrictions in the use of materials. 


I. Plans for Conserving Materials and Re- ape 
6. To encourage patriotism. 
sources for Defense zs ; ; 
; \ 7. To help children to accept their respon- 
II. Plans for the Development of Good Citi- sibilities as citizens in the home, school, 
zens community, and nation. 
III. Plans for Building Health and Happiness 8. To help each child to feel that he has 
IV. Plans for Building Friendships with our something to contribute. 
Neighbors 9. To foster conservation of human re- 
sources by building healthy children, men- 
The teacher worked with each group to tally and physically. 
develop standards for the selection of activi- 10. To develop necessary skills. 
ties. The following aims were considered in 11, To build personal habits of punctuality 
the guidance of pupil activities: and efficiency. 
1. To help children to understand and ap-_ 12. To build morale; to develop feelings of 
preciate the advantages and responsibili- security in individuals. 
ties of living in a democracy. 13. To help children to find satisfaction in 
2. To give children opportunities to partici- service to others. 
pate in the defense program. 14. To teach simple first aid measures. 
3. To develop cooperation with defense au- 15. To educate the children to practice safety 
thorities. measures. 
4. To foster the conservation of materials 16. To encourage conservation of time and 
and resources for defense. money. 
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17. To develop understanding of and friend- 
ship toward neighboring countries in ac- 
cordance with the national program for 
hemisphere solidarity. 

18. To help children to practice democracy 
in their own classroom. 


The following questions, activities, and 
reading lists were prepared by the various 
committees of children. The entire group 
worked together under the leadership of the 
class officers to put the program of activities 
into operation. 


I. Plans for Conserving Materials and Re- 
sources for Defense 
1. Our Questions about Conservation: 


a. 


b. 


mo Qa 


2 


What materials are needed for de- 
fense ? 

How can we help to save these 
materials ? 


. Where can we find them? 

. How are they prepared for use? 
. What substitutes can we use? 

. What are plastics and synthetics ? 


How are they made? 


. How can airplanes be made from 


pots and pans? 


. Who will make plans to use the 


new materials? 


. How will they train men to work 


on new jobs? 


. What can we do in our school 


work that will help us to conserve 
supplies ? 


. How can we save materials at 


home? 


. Where can we take the scrap ma- 


terials we will save for defense? 


. How can we take better care of 


our belongings so that we will not 
need new materials? 


. How can we make use of the 


priorities list ? 


. What caused the sugar shortage ? 
. How can food be rationed? 
. How can healthy meals be served 


when food is scarce and expen- 
sive ? 


2. How We Plan to Conserve Materials: 


a. 


We will write to the O. C. D. for 
the priorities lists. 

We will be glad to help our coun- 
try by saving these materials. 


. We will list shortages we have 


noticed in our homes, school, and 
community. 


d. Our scrapbooks of articles from 


h. We will be very careful of oy 


k. We will chart American resource 


m. After the people in our familie 


II. Plans for the Development of Good Cil 


1. Questions about Citizenship: 


c. We will discuss ways to substitut. 
plentiful materials, plastics, ang 
synthetics. 


newspapers about shortages wil 
help us to plan ways to cooperate 

e. We will bring old papers and 
magazines to school for collection 
each Wednesday. 

f. Our school supplies will las 
longer if we are careful with them 

. We will walk on as many errand 
as possible to save gas and rubber 
tires. 


72 


clothing, _ particularly rubber 
coats and boots, leather shoe 
and woolen garments. We wi 
wear old clothes for rough play 

i. Our meals will be healthful an 
nutritious, but we will not eat « 
many sweet things. 

j. We must not waste good food 


on a large picture map. 

1]. Our scrap iron, tinfoil, old tooth. 
paste tubes, and used radio tube 
will be saved for the government 


finish reading their books, we wi 
donate them to 
sailors. 

n. We will be careful not to hoar 
scarce materials as that wou 
cause a greater shortage. 

. We will do these things to teac 
others to save: 

1. Build a “Patriotic House” fur 
nished with plentiful material: 
plastics, and synthetics. 

2. Have an exhibit of defen 
materials. 

3. Have an exhibit of plastics an 
synthetics. 

4. Display original posters abo 

conservation. 

. Prepare interesting skits an 
talks on conservation. 

6. Write conservation editorii 

for our school magazine. 


soldiers an 


a 
= 


mn 


a. What is the right thing to do? 





case of an air raid at home?— 
school ?—on the street ? 


——___—_—_—_—-f 
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b. How can we help our govern- 
ment during the war? 
c. What things can children do to 
become better citizens? 
d. How can we practice democracy 
in our classroom? 
e. How can children help with first 
aid? 
f. What safety rules should children 
follow? 
g. Are there ways we can help our 
school ? 
h. In what ways can children help 
the soldiers and sailors? 
i. How can we help the Red Cross? 
j. How can we help to conserve de- 
fense materials? 
k. How can we become better ac- 
quainted with our neighbors? 
]. How can we show our friendship 
for other people? 
m. What can we do to show our 
patriotism ? 
n. What are the defense duties of 
children ? 
2. Our List of Activities for Good Citi- 
zens: 
A. At Home: 
a. Protect your own health by an 


adequate diet. 


b. Know and follow sensible health 
habits in daily living. 

c. Save important defense materials 
by using substitutes. 

d. Do not waste: 
Food Scrap Metals Old Clothing 
Paper Rubber Lumber 
Old Furnishings Scarce Materials 

e. Save a part of your allowance for 
defense stamps. 

f. Find out how to protect your 
home in an air raid. 

g. Cooperate with the other mem- 
bers of your family. 

h. Keep busy and happy with your 
hobbies. 

i. Learn to make model airplanes to 
scale. 

j. Learn to recognize airplanes. 

k. Learn to knit, sew and cook. 

B. At School: 

a. Save! Save! Save! Do not waste 
our supplies! 

b. Protect school property 

c. Cooperate with your teacher and 


classmates. 


S09 


—s 


. Find out the meaning of democ- 


racy and work to save it. 


. Try to make school living demo- 


cratic. 


. Learn first aid. 
. Sew and knit for defense. 
. Find interesting things to do in 


school. 


. Respond to bells immediately. 
. Know directions for air raid drills 


and obey them. 


C. In Our Community: 


a. 


5 a9 


Make collections of scrap mate- 

rials such as: 

Old Radio Tubes 

Magazines 
Aluminum 


Tinfoil 


Scrap Iron 
Newspapers 


. Memorize the code of air raid 


warning signals. 


. Know your air raid warden and 


obey his instructions. 


. Find out what to do in an air raid 


drill and do it. 


. Obey laws. 
. Cooperate with the health pro- 


gram. 


. Be a responsible citizen. 
. Help to distribute air raid defense 


books. 


D. In America: 


a. 


b. 


g. 
h. 
i 
*, 


. Write 


Buy a share in America; buy De- 
fense Savings Bonds and Stamps. 
Earn money for stamps by col- 
lecting and selling scrap mate- 
rials to the government. 


. Make posters to encourage the 


sale of Defense Savings Stamps. 
editorials about helping 
with defense. 


. Save the natural resources of 


America. 


. Contribute books for soldiers and 


sailors at our Victory Book Cam- 
paign Booth. 

Cooperate with the Red Cross. 
Learn to identify aircraft. 

Be patriotic; respect America. 
Be a good American citizen. 


III. Plans for Building Health and Happiness 
1. Our Questions about Health: 


a. 


Why is the improvement of health 
important in the defense pro- 
gram? 
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b. What health rules are necessary 
to remember every day? 

c. Why is diet important ? 

d. What are the food needs of a 
fifth grade child each day? 

e. What are the energy foods ?—the 
protein foods?—the protective 
foods? 

f. Why are vitamins and minerals 
important ? 

g. How can we protect ourselves 
against germs? 

h. How often should we visit the 
doctor and the dentist ? 

i. How does our neighborhood and 
city work to improve health? 

j. How can we work to keep our- 
selves happy ? 

k. What is first aid? 

1. What can children do to help with 
first aid? 

m. How can we cooperate with our 
homes, our school, and our com- 
munity to improve health? 


2. Our Health Program: 


a. We will keep a record of our diet 
to be sure we are having the right 
food. 

b. We will make food charts. 

c. We will read to find protective 
foods, energy foods, and protein 
foods. 

d. We will also record our daily 
health habits. 

e. We will make health rules and 
obey them. 

f. We will plan healthful meals and 
menus. 

g. Every child will keep a health 
folder with his progress recorded. 

h. Our health clinic will house our 
materials. 

i. We will watch to see that we are 
gaining weight. 

j. Visits to our dentists and doctors 
will help us. 

k. The school doctor will tell us if 
we need special help. 

1. We will have many of our diffi- 
culties cared for. 

m. We will keep our surroundings 
clean and neat. ‘ 

n. We will work on our hobbies to 
keep happy. 

o. We will think about cheerful 
things. 


IV. Plans for Building Friendships with our 
Neighbors 


1. Questions about Our Friendship with 


Latin America: 


A. A Good Neighbor Policy: 


a. How can we learn to know Latin 
Americans better and become bet- 
ter friends with them? 

b. In what ways are North and 
South America alike? 

c. How are the two Americas differ- 
ent ? 

d. What is the work of the Pan 
American Union ? 

e. How does the new Pan American 
highway help to build friendship? 

f. What other kinds of transporta- 
tion help? 

g. How can the Americas cooperate 
for defense? 

h. How can North and South Ameri- 
cans share their culture? 

Language 

Literature 

Art 

Newspapers 

Science 

Plays and Moving Pictures 
Radio Programs 

Music 

Education 


i. How can North and South Ameri- 
cans share their ways of living? 

j. What are some Latin American 
customs ? 

k. What kinds of entertainment do 
Latin Americans enjoy? 

1. What products of Latin America 
are sent to us? 
m. What products do we send to 
Latin Americans ? 

n. How is trade regulated ? 

o. How can we help Latin Ameri- 
cans to make more things? 

B. Latin American Ways of Living: 
a. Tell about different kinds of Latin 
American homes. 

. How do the people earn a living? 

. What things do they enjoy? 

. Where do they find food? 

. How do they dress? 

. How do they educate their chil- 
dren? 

g. What kinds of communication 

and transportation are found in 
Latin America? 


mono 
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h. 


m. 
n. What language do they speak? 


What are the resources and prod- 
ucts of Latin America? 


i. What other things do they need? 
j. How did they live long ago? 

k. 

1. What important cities are found 


How are the people governed? 


in Latin America? 
What kinds of people live there? 


C. Latin American Land: 


a. 
b. 


c. 
d. 


What does the map tell us about 
Latin America? 

What kinds of plants can grow 
there? 

Describe the climate. 

Name the Latin American coun- 
tries. 


2. Plans for Activities: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Write to the Pan American Union 
for publications. 

Collect Latin American pictures, 
news clippings, pamphlets, stories, 
poems and books. Make a scrap 
book. 

Make posters, pictures, and 
movies. 

Discuss the “Good Neighbor 
Policy.” 

Paint a frieze of the history of 
Latin America. 


. Learn Latin American music and 


dances. 


. Write to a Latin American child. 
. Write and produce a play or 


fiesta. 


i. Arrange the bulletin boards to tell 


the story of coffee, sugar, oil, and 
other Latin American products. 


j. Collect samples and pictures of 


Latin American products. 


. Paste samples of important sam- 


ples on painted maps. 


. Write copy for a magazine show- 


ing Latin American culture. 


. Study travel maps and advertising 


matter about tours and ways of 
travel in Latin America. 


. Write to travel bureaus for mate- 


rials, 


. Make pottery and enjoy other 


Latin American handcrafts. 


. Have an exhibit of Latin Ameri- 


can souvenirs and crafts. 


. Discuss ways to learn to know 


these people better and improve 
our friendship with them. 


. Visit the Pan American Union 


Children’s Museum to see exhibits 
of Latin American culture. 


Outcomes—tThe broad lines which education for democracy should take 
today are indicated in the following statement of the Educational Policies Com- 


mission: 


“In the defense of American democracy our system of education must play 


the central role. . 


. . Education can help to clarify the nature and goals © 


of democracy. . . . It can provide opportunities to Jive democracy in the 
school and the home, in the workshop and the marketplace.” 





The responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy have been made real to these 
children as they have contributed their share toward the National Defense 
program. They have found ways of “living” democracy through participation 
in activities of true value to the program. 


(Lists of bibliographies pertaining to this study may be secured from Headquarters.) 





Convention Excerpt 
Ci 
URING a period of social tension, it is important that we teachers have 
balance and strength to meet the urgent needs even when conditions of work are 
not favorable. The mental health of the teacher will greatly affect the attitude 
and stability of the pupils.”"—Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 
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All Roads Lead to Colorado! / 


The West is expecting you this summer. Denver will be host to all elementary 
school principals at the National Education Association Convention, June 28- 
July 2, and the: University of Colorado, Boulder, will welcome you at the Sixth 
Annual Conference’ on Elementary Education, July 6-17, 1942. When school 
closes, plan to spend part of your vacation in Colorado. You can combine a con- 
vention and summer school with vacation experiences. 


Denver—Located not far from the geographical center of the United States, 
Denver, the metropolis of the Rocky Mountain West, is 2000 miles Inland from 
the Atlantic Coast, and 1400 miles from the Pacific. It is about 1000 miles 
from the Mexican border, and 1000 miles from the Canadian line. This lovely 
city and its surrounding country will furnish for you a peaceful and restful 
vacation. With the many responsibilities which have been thrust upon our 
schools by war conditions this past year, and the many responsibilities which 
will be added to the duties of elementary school principals and teachers during 
this coming year, it is only right that you should be physically fit. Nothing 
will make a person physically fit quite so much as relaxation. For those in- 
terested in a Colorado vacation, the state offers everything: scenery, places 
of historic interest, recreation, sports, and enchanting resorts for those who 
just want to rest. For the fisherman, there are hundreds of trout streams; 
for the horseback rider, trails that lead right into primeval wilderness; for the 
swimmer, lakes high above the clouds; for the mountain climber, Colorado has 
literally thousands of mountains to challenge the most adventurous spirit. It is 
only a very short distance from this “Little Washington” to the mountains, to 
Estes Park, to Boulder that nestles at the foot of the Flatiron Range, to Greeley 
on the prairie, to Colorado Springs, and to Manitou. Bring your good walking 
shoes along. 


Boulder—About an hour’s ride from Denver is located the University of 
Colorado, where members of the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation will be housed for two weeks immediately following the National Edu- 
cation Association convention. Dr. Harl R. Douglass and his fine assistants 
are choosing outstanding leaders to present various phases of the Languages 
Arts in the Elementary School. Besides demonstrations, lectures, and discussion 
periods, the group will enjoy the recreational program and trips being planned 
by the social chairman. Therefore, after the Denver convention, come and 
join this group of professional people in two weeks of study and fun. The entire 
course can be had for approximately $47, which includes room and board in 
the dormitory, as long as space is available, tuition fee for two credits, use 
of the infirmary in case of illness during the conference, and a volume of 
proceedings which will be published after the conference is completed. 

To insure a comfortable reservation, send a five dollar deposit (check or 
money order made payable to the University of Colorado) to Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

We’re looking for you in Denver and Boulder! 
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What Are the Children Going to Do 


This Summer ? 


J. Murray Lee 
Dean of the School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


School is out. Report cards have all been passed out (provided you still have 
report cards). The youngsters are headed home for the summer. They do not 
have to come back until fall. They disappear into the distance and their 
shouting fades away. The teachers turn in their attendance records, you lock 
up the library and all the playground equipment, and give one look around to 
see that everything is taken care of, so that everything will be just the same 
when school starts in September. As you go out of the door you see the last 
little straggler headed down the street. You suddenly wonder if he will be the 
same in September. 

Let us do that wondering mow instead of in June when it is too late. What will 
be the conditions in your community this summer? What will the small youngsters 
be doing? Are many of the mothers working now so that the child will run the 
street? And have you thought of suggesting to the parents of your school that 
this summer would be a splendid time for the children to see the dentist, the 
oculist, the doctor, and those who can correct their physical defects? For children 
to be healthy and happy they must be as nearly physically perfect as possible. 

This summer will be different from last summer. In a great many communi- 
ties there will need to be definite provisions made to care for small children. This 
need will be greater than ever before. Does your community have a plan de- 
veloped to care for the children? I heard a “No” from somewhere in the audience, 
“T am only hired to care for them nine months of the year.” It is vour responsi- 
bility to see that a plan is developed to care for them. 

An organized playground system is undoubtedly the best. If that is not 
possible then something else should be done. There are many groups in the 
community which could be organized to work on the problem. In our small 
community our Kiwanis Club carries the main responsibility. In other communi- 
ties, the PTA might do it. If there are Women’s clubs or branches of the AAUW, 
they could help. 

The facilities of the school, its playground equipment, its library, its sand- 
table, its paints and clay will either sit on the shelves for two or three months 
gathering dust or they will be used to develop children and provide worth- 
while activity for them. Children can be cared for during the summer. There 
is volunteer help in every community, there are older high school students, an 
occasional girl home from college, a mother, dad, or aunt with a special talent 
or hobby. All of these people can contribute if their talents are utilized through 
cooperative planning. 

England has had a fifty per cent increase in juvenile delinquency during the 
war period. What is going to be the record of the youngsters in your elementary 
school district this summer? What the record will be is largely up to you. 
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Parents Assist in Making a Report Card 


Harold E. Cripe 


Principal, North Racine School, Racine, Wisconsin 


The basic problem of this study is to determine to what extent the school 
can look to the parents for suggestions and help in the preliminary preparation 
of a desirable home report. 

A careful perusal of educational literature since 1929 reveals an abundance 
of good experimental work done with report cards, and almost without exception 
report card revision has been done by faculty committees or other school 
agency. There is little evidence to substantiate many assertions made that 
parents’ desires or opinions upon what they would choose in a home report were 
taken objectively into consideration. Many fine pieces of work upon report card 
revisions reflect a sincere desire upon the part of school authorities to give 
the parents what the school believes to be educationally sound and practical in 
the form of a home report. Does such a report convey information intelligible 
or desirable to the layman for whom the report is intended? 

Parental Viewpoints—Various writers have reported material assistance 
from parents in helping to rewrite or revise proposed report card forms instituted 
and prepared in advance by the school. In most instances even this assistance 
was indirect and impersonal in that the parent revisions were done through 
questionnaires, or worse still, small hand-picked committees of select parents 
who assisted in the rewrite under the assumption that views of such a hand- 
picked group would reflect accurately the desires of all parents. 

If parents are to be consulted for their opinions upon home reports, all the 
parents must be consulted. If such a venture is impossible or impractical, a sta- 
tistically accurate cross section of all parents must be obtained for consultation. 

Others within the schools may contend that parents are ill-prepared to offer 
valid suggestions in the actual preparation of a home report. Evidence is too 
limited to conclude that parental viewpoints are invalid in the preliminary 
preparation of a report which they are to receive and interpret. 

No attempt will be made in this study to prepare and present an ideal 
report card. Local communities are unique entities within themselves. A report 
card that may be highly desirable and practical in one community may be 
entirely unsuited to another. Much good can result for parents and school 
alike from a careful evaluation of local needs and problems in preparing a 
home report suitable for use within a particular community. 

The Cross-Section Interview—The immediate question arises as to the 
manner in which viewpoints of all the parents were solicited in a large school in 
which the population numbers over five hundred parents. An attempt to make 
direct personal interviews with all parents was at once dismissed as impractical, 
if not almost impossible. In lieu of a canvass of all parents a statistically accurate 
cross sectional interview was decided upon. 

As the occupational skill of the father was considered of primary importance, 
children were first asked to list the occupations of their fathers. These numerous 
occupations listed were classified by the school guidance director into four 
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divisions: unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, and professional The search for 
corresponding groups of homes to be interviewed was further validated by 
checking home room records, and as often as possible, first-hand information 
of all home room teachers. 

One hundred parents were selected to interview. The number was fixed at this 
figure for three reasons: (1) The writer wished to facilitate reporting percentages 
in the replies, (2) The number of home visitations to be made was large but not 
too burdensome, and (3) If the cross-section is made accurately one seventh of 
the total cases should produce a high degree of accuracy in the sample. 

Cross-sectioning the parents preparatory to making the interviews was the 
most difficult part of the study. The validity of the whole study depends upon 
the accuracy with which this cross-section is made. Extreme care, therefore, 
was exercised to choose a cross-section as representative of the entire group as 
it was possible to make. 

Apparently the most logical approach in obtaining the sampling of parents 
was to set up a composite picture of the types of homes and parents represented 
by the eight hundred children within the school. From such a composite picture 
one hundred representative homes might be chosen for visitation. A question- 
naire for the students was prepared to solicit information necessary to make such 
a composite. The questionnaire was developed in three revisions through con- 
ferences with three principals and eight experienced class room teachers and 
home room sponsors. The form was mimeographed for distribution to all students. 
To assure candid, honest expressions by the pupils the writer asked that no name 
or other identification marks appear upon the paper. All questionnaires were 
distributed at the same time. Uniform instructions were given all students and 
teachers over the public address system. A complete explanation of purpose and 
intent of the study was likewise made with a sincere appeal for careful and honest 
cooperation. Assurances were further given that the forms would be immediately 
gathered and returned to the office without opportunity for even the home room 
teacher to examine the responses given. To prevent duplication of responses by 
children from the same homes only the oldest child of each family in the school 
filled out the form. To minimize errors in tabulating due to misunderstanding of 
the form all tabulations were made by one individual. 

Completed tabulations from this first questionnaire were used as the basis 
for selecting the interviews to be made later. Four factors were considered 
of major importance in grouping for accurate selection of the sample: (1) Eco- 
nomic status of the home, according to vocational skill of the father; (2) 
Percentage of foreign born parents; (3) Education of both the father and mother; 
and (4) Approximately equal number of fathers and mothers. 

Whenever possible other lesser factors were not overlooked: (1) Percentage 
of unemployed or on relief; (2) Extent to which English was spoken in the home; 
(3) Proportional numbers of divorced or widowed homes; (4) Social back- 
grounds as obtained from previous records of home visitations, or other sources 
of knowledge about the homes; and (5) The number of children in the family. 

With the groupings decided upon it was necessary to search carefully through 
office files, home room records, and case histories to locate names and ad- 
dresses of families that could be appropriately classified in the sampling. These 
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pencil and paper records were supplemented in no small degree by more 
personal and intimate information about the home as observed and gathered by 
the home room teachers. In a few instances it was necessary to seek assistance 
by informal questioning of the children who apparently might represent such 
a home as sought for in making a particular classification. The need for 
complete, readily accessible cumulative records for each student within the 
school became more apparent in each stage of this effort at classification. In 
general, with eight hundred students to select from, the records were adequate. 
Almost without exception some parent could be selected to meet all major 
requirements of the classification. Wherever possible all minor phases of the 
groupings were taken into consideration with all major phases. 

The Interview Blank—To prepare a uniform interview report form con- 
stituted the next procedure. This interview form was prepared in conference with 
school executives and teachers. Two revisions produced the final interview 
blank. Together, with the questions carried upon the interview sheet it was 
decided to submit sample report cards to be examined by the parents so that 
they might indicate a choice in form and content. In order to facilitate a 
reasonable selection all sample cards collected for loan by the Wisconsin and 
the National Education Association were examined to determine a range 
from the more simple to the more complex card, as judged by form and content. 
Judgment was based upon expert opinion of competent school authorities. 
Copies of these five sample cards were obtained and numbered from one to 
five, ranging from simple to complex. 

Some question arose prior to making the interviews in regard to informing 
and preparing the parents for the interview. Considerable thought and discussion 
led to the conclusion that unrehearsed, impromptu responses might give better 
results. Authorities apparently are not in complete agreement upon the question 
of preparing the subject for an interview. 

Making the Interviews—To give uniformity to all interviews the printed 
form was adhered to rather closely. Worthwhile remarks were recorded by the 
interviewer in verbatim fashion. Extreme care was used to gain the rapport of 
the subject, for breaking down resistance, and for encouraging free expression. 
For the most part interviews were made in the evening, after the supper hour. 
Less than one third of the home calls were made between four and five o’clock in 
the afternoon prior to the supper hour. This fact should somewhat increase the 
reliability and validity of the interviews made. So many factors can invalidate 
an interview. The writer was aware of these and sought diligently to avoid them. 

The average time consumed by each interview was forty minutes. The range 
extended from twenty minutes’ minimum to two hours’ maximum. Ample time 
has to be given for the interview, since apparent leisure to talk over the 
problem was necessary. 

Final tabulation of the results of these interviews was done by the same 
individual making the interviews because it was felt that more accurate tabula- 
tion of all facts might be made by one familiar with the circumstances under 
which the interview to be recorded was made. 

Interviews were completed with forty fathers and fifty-two mothers. In 
eight cases where parents did not speak English older brothers or sisters 
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yre were called upon to respond for the parents. Not infrequently each question was 
by | discussed by other members of the family in their native tongue and responses 
ice | of the parent were translated for the interviewer. 
ch The Results of the Interviews—Reception to requests for interviews was 
for recorded as F (favorable), UF (unfavorable), and E (enthusiastic). Sixty-six 
he | interviews were checked F. Twelve were checked as UF, especially where parents 
In were unable to speak English well enough to converse with the interviewer. 
te. Twenty-two approaches were marked E. No attempt was made in the study to 
jor | “white-wash” or minimize unfavorable parent reactions. 
he Space does not permit an analysis of all Tables set up to show percentage 
groupings from which the interviews were made; nor does space permit an 
yn- | analysis of all Tables showing proportionate replies or opinions of parents. 
ith | Emphasis thus far has been upon the technique for securing a statistically 
ew | accurate cross-section of parents for interview. The results of such a survey 
vag} are of less importance to the reader. If a desire to conduct a similar survey is 
rat} prompted, results in one community may differ radically from results found in 
q | this particular survey. Results are not to be neglected, however. The findings 
nd in the form of some general conclusions are listed under 14 headings, as follows: 
1ge 1. The report card still has an important function to play in our present day schools. 
nt. In cognizance of the tendency for fewer parents to visit schools at regular intervals 
| teachers must sense that the report card assumes even a larger role in interpreting the 
cs. objectives and functions of the school to the parents. Innumerable instances might be 
to cited within schools where an inadequate report card constitutes the major connecting 
bond between home and school. 
ing 2. Since it has been assumed that some form of home report is desirable and neces- 
ion sary, the type and use of the report card should receive much more careful attention 
ter from all concerned. The type and use of the report card have too long become stereo- 
: typed and traditional. To determine what constitutes a good type and proper usage 
lon is a primary challenge to educators in every school system. Modern education has made 
much of the claim that the emphasis has shifted from mere subject matter to the growth 
ted of the whole child. Report cards in both form and use have to the greater extent 
the failed to record such a shift of emphasis in present day education. 
of 3. Schools will do well to recognize with greater clarity that report cards are in- 
tended primarily for parents. What parents desire in such a report might well be 
on. ascertained with equal clarity. The means for providing an accurate sounding board 
ur. for parents’ opinions upon the subject is somewhat irrelevant. The immediate need 
in for providing the sounding board is more apparent. 
the 4. The school must take the lead in providing the background and staging for an 
ate intelligent exchange of opinions between parents and teachers upon the subject of 
report cards. More fruitful results to all concerned will be gained by intelligently and 
Pm. carefully preparing parents to state their definite opinions upon what they would 
nge desire in a home report. Inability of the parents to express adequately their desires 
me is due in a large measure to the failure of the school to prepare the parents for 
the expression. 
5. A most fertile field for improvement in existing-home-school relationships is neg- 
lected by schools not making use of a cooperative study of the report card problem. 
‘me Evils often attributed to any report card are not of necessity entirely inherent to the 
ila- system. Misinterpretation of marks is more often the direct result of negligence upon 
der the part of the school to take initiative on what marks really mean and what the 
school is actually attempting to do. A cooperative study in analyzing the problem for 
purposes of making a clear cut definition of marks and what they really mean would 
In be equally beneficial to teachers and parents. Without such seemingly necessary 
fers clarification a grade of “C” in arithmetic means little or nothing to a parent. Hours 
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of juggling figures by the teacher fails to tell the parent that Johnnie is excellent in 
drill work but such a poor reader that he cannot interpret or solve the simplest written 
problem. A definition or agreement upon type and usage of a report card would 
immeasurably remedy this and many attendant evils. 

6. Extensive discussion upon the question of a proper form or type of a home report 
might lead one to ask if a proper type exists except in theory. Obviously one com- 
munity, or even one section of the same community, may differ from another. Prob- 
lems of report card construction imply first that the community should make sincere 
efforts to determine what type of card would best fit local needs and desires. To 
ascertain accurately how these local needs and desires may best be met follows as a 
correlated problem. 

7. Numerous expressions of approval upon the use of a diagnostic delinquent 
notice used by the school for warning failing students would indicate that parents 
appreciate and would desire more extensive use of such devices to supplement the 
regular report card when necessary. Conversation during interviews likewise revealed 
that home calls or personal letters from the teachers when used had been most effec- 
tive and sincerely appreciated. It is an obvious conclusion in this particular study 
that much too little of the personal element of the school had supplemented the regular 
report card. 

8. Parents tend to favor a simpler form of report card. In a range from simple to 
complex, expressed in five graduated steps the model choice of 100 parents was num- 
ber two card. A well defined and simply marked list of social behavior traits would 
be desired in conjunction with an equally understandable method for reporting scholar- 
ship. The large, multipaged, professionally worded, and extremely detailed report card 
found little favor with parents. Parents believed that good citizenship and whole- 
some living should receive equal emphasis with scholarship upon a home report. 

9. A definite mark upon scholarship was still desired by the majority of all parents 
interviewed. Some form of letter marking, not to exceed five gradations, met the 
approval of the greatest number. Agreement was almost unanimous against the use 
of “Satisfactory” and “Unsatisfactory” as the means of expressing school marks. In 
another part of the study the same five cards submitted as samples for parent’s 
choices were submitted to approximately one hundred teachers. Teachers were de- 
cidedly more receptive than parents to the idea of using “Satisfactory” and “Un- 
satisfactory” as the basis for marking. 

10. Report cards were not desired in any interval less than six weeks, while the 
majority opinion favored the issue of marks not more than four times per year. With 
some system for supplementing the card in necessary cases it would appear that 
cards need not be issued more often than four times per school year. 

11. Few parents had any particular choices of color desired in a report card. 
Likewise, few believed any special effort should be made to make the card artistically 
attractive. A small proportion approved of definite attempts to make the card color- 
ful and attractive for the lower elementary grades only. 

12. Less than ten minutes’ time is spent by parents examining and talking over the 
report card now used by the school. 

13. The majority of parents did not believe it worth while to reserve space upon 
the card for eliciting remarks by the parents. 

14. Significant facts upon the health habits of the child as observed by the school 
are desired by the majority of parents interviewed. 


The writer feels that the experiment of going directly into homes of 3 
carefully cross-sectioned group of parents to consult directly with the parents 
on what they would select in a home report is therefore an unique approach. In 
fact the chief value of the study to another school system lies in whatever sug- 
gestions may be carried for cross-sectioning any school area for sounding out the 
parents upon any issue vital to the school. 
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The 1942 Yearbook On In-Service 


Improvement 
Nellie V. Lind 


Chairman, Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals, and 
Principal, Washington Park School, Denver, Colorado 


Seldom have principals and teachers been more keenly aware of their limita- 
tions than in recent months when an avalanche of new duties and responsi- 
bilities has descended on the elementary school. In many school systems, scores 
if not hundreds of children have had to be adjusted to schools and communities 
that were new and strange to them. Dozens of teachers have been transferred 
or inducted into service. Routines that were well established have been completely 
overthrown; procedures that seemed quite satisfactory have had to be abandoned ; 
children’s interests and attitudes have changed, their needs and problems have 
increased. Teachers and principals who were really interested in child develop- 
ment have always known the importance of continuous self-improvement; but 
at such a time as this the need seems doubly urgent. 

How timely it is, then, that the 1942 Yearbook of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals is concerned with The In-Service Growth of School 
Personnel. It will be noted that the volume is not restricted to the in-service 
improvement of “teachers.” The Yearbook will point out the leadership re- 
sponsibility of the principal in stimulating teacher growth, of course. But the 
essential emphasis is on the cooperative self-improvement efforts of the entire 
professional staff—administrators and supervisors as well as instructors. 

The Yearbook begins with an analysis of the principal’s responsibility for 
in-service growth and with an overview of his own self-improvement efforts. 
Chapters II to VIII, inclusive, describe actual programs of in-service improve- 
ment that have been found effective. There are descriptions of comprehensive 
citywide programs, unique study-group projects, summer and after-school 
workshops, specific supervisory techniques, curriculum development studies, com- 
munity surveys, and a host of other ideas which bear the stamp of successful use 
in the schools from which they come. The final chapter will be concerned with the 
appraisal of in-service efforts. 

Those who have been accustomed to think of in-service growth exclusively in 
terms of additional “courses” or the systematic study of “professional books” 
may be disappointed in this volume. These devices are not overlooked; but 
neither are they featured as the predominant factors of in-service development. 
Those who believe in staff improvement thru a cooperative attack on their own 
current school problems will find the Yearbook rich in practical suggestions. 

It is the hope of the Editorial Committee that the 1942 Yearbook may pro- 
vide effective incentives and useful techniques for many a program of cooperative 
staff effort. In whatever measure the volume achieves this purpose large credit 
is due to the unfailing helpfulness of my colleagues on the Committee: Dr. Walter 
Jacob, Jr., Principal, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey, and Miss 
Mata V. Bear, Principal, Roe School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Jones Character 
Movement, by 
Ralph E. Jones has 
been written  pri- 
marily for the pur- 
pose of facilitating 
the development of 
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| decades, numerous 
organizations and many parents have felt a 
desperate lack of an adequate and practical 
guide for the development of character in 
children. The nucleus of this highly prac- 
tical and useful text is the code set forth in 
Mr. Jones’ ten guiding rules, which appear 
on the inside cover of the book. The author 
hopes that this character movement will be- 
come a real and valuable service to the citi- 
zens of the country. Ralph E. Jones, 4150 
Bedford Drive, San Diego, Calif. 
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* * * 


When Today Began, a History for Young 
Americans, by Pauline K. Angell, contains 
ten stories, each recounting the experiences 
of children about the age of those who will 
read this book. The author has skillfully 
caught the spirit of the times she writes and 
has told the history of those times in a 
charming manner that will hold the interest 
of the children. By presenting the history 
as narratives of child experiences, she has 
succeeded in making each of the events a 
dramatic incident full of human interest, yet 
faithfully presenting the essential historical 
facts. The different stories are devoted to the 
time of early man, the beginning of civiliza- 
tion in ancient Greece, the life of Rome, 
feudal England, the settlement of Virginia, 
and the industrial growth of our country. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The story of education in America is made 
living and real in Agnes E. Benedict’s Prog- 
_ress to Freedom. The story begins in earliest 
times, when our children went to log school 
houses in the blank wilderness, wrote with 
charcoal on birchbark, or with sticks in the 
sand, and when whipping posts stood in 
school yards. The story, in all its drama, 


unfolds to the present time. We see the birth 
of the educational dream with the winning 
of independence—the dream of opening the 
doors of the school to every American child 
—when Thomas Jefferson voiced the people's 
feeling that a democratic state must be both 
enlightened and free. We see the determina- 
tion to found schools which shall be truly 
American. Gradually the book shows ow 
progress toward freedom, shows how great 
school systems have come into being, how 
teaching has changed. It closes with a picture 
of our schools today—with their very real 
shortcomings, with the dream still unrealized, 
and the challenge to realize it. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y, 


* * * 


How can we keep sickness from our doors? 
What can we do when sickness comes? Every- 
day Nursing for the Everyday Home by Nor- 
lin and Donaldson, seeks to answer these 
questions in terms everyone can understand 
It explains the essential principles of main- 
taining health which we should all know and 
all apply through the various stages of life 
from prenatal to old age. While carefully 
distinguishing those aspects of care of the 
sick which should be handled professionally, 
it shows, step by step, what the layman him- 
self may safely do. In presenting this book 
the aim of the authors is to introduce the 
principles and practice of scientific nursing 
to the everyday home. It is offered for use 
as a textbook or for use in the home. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


* * * 


Many of the suggestions in Reading Inr- 
struction in the Secondary Schools, a Re- 
search bulletin, NEA, January, 1942 will be 
found helpful for elementary schools as well 
We recommend particularly chapters 3 and 5 
—“Reading Needs of Individual Pupils,” an¢ 
“Important Emphases in Classroom Prat- 
tices.” Then refer to the Department’s 18th 
Yearbook on Newer Practices in Reading in 
the Elementary School, which was prepared 
by our Editorial Committee, Miss Maude 
McBroom, chairman. This competent Com- 
mittee has prepared an authoritative volume 
that provides many of the instructional de- 
tails required in a program of supervision. 
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Executive Committee Meetings 


San Francisco, California 


Sunday, February 22—The officers of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
met in executive session on Sunday morning, February 22, in Room 2015, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, California. Those present were: Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
president ; Sarah L. Young, Oakland, California and Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Executive Committee Members; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois, director, Life Mem- 
bership Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., executive secretary. 

The President called the meeting to order and asked the secretary to read the letters 
and telegrams which had been received from those members of the official group who could 
not be present. These messages were appreciated very much and the secretary was instructed 
to let each absent member of the official group know that he and she were greatly missed. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the minutes of the 
Boston meeting not be read, since they had been approved by the group and published in 
the October issue of THE Nationa ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Miss Young, that the Department of 
Elementary School Principals go on record as opposed to the acceleration of pupils in the 
elementary schools as a wartime emergency, as it is taking place in institutions of higher 
learning, but that pupils of the elementary schools continue to be advanced according to 
individual needs and abilities. Motion carried. 

The Seventh Yearbook of the Department is a report of a Committee on Standards 
and Training for the Elementary School Principal. When the convention met at Cleveland, 
three years ago, the officers thought it would be helpful to have a committee, on Standards 
for Elementary Education, and this committee could include material in its report regarding 
the training of elementary principals. After discussion it was suggested that the appointment 
of such a committee be deferred, because the elementary school principals associations of 
California and West Virginia were planning to make a similar study, and the National De- 
partment would be duplicating the work done by these states. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that now a Committee 
on Standards for Elementary Education be appointed, and that the National Department 
ask state groups, making this study, to send their findings to headquarters; that the De- 
partment give publicity to the work; that each state association of elementary school 
principals be encouraged to make a similar study of its state; and that California and West 
Virginia be asked to let their reports be used as the beginning chapters of this progressive 
study. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Young, that the Nationat ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL be devoted as much as possible during this war period to helpful 
articles and material and that stress be given to helps for the “betwixt and between age.” 
Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the Department con- 
tinue to buy United States Defense Bonds with the surplus cash in the permanent fund. 
Motion carried. 

Meeting recessed until 9:30, Monday, February 23. 

Monday, February 23—President Edgar called the meeting to order at 10:30 a. m. 
Those present were: Robert H. Edgar, president; Sarah L. Young and Lester J. Nielson, 
executive committee members; Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life Membership Division; and 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 

The plans for the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education, sponsored jointly 
by the University of Colorado, Boulder, and the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, were discussed. The secretary reported that 126 reservations have been received at 
headquarters. Appreciation was expressed for the splendid plans which Dr. Harl R. Douglass 
and his assistants are making. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the secretary be 
instructed to continue to send members the same type of membership card and certificate, 
unless prices for same were so high as to be unreasonable, then the secretary is to make a 
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decision regarding the use of post cards as in depression years—1933-1936. Motion carried, 

After a discussion of the subject presented by correspondence by Dr. Leslie Johnson, 
University of Kentucky, and Superintendent D. F. Dickerson, Nashwauk, Minnesota, a motion 
was made by Mr. Nielson, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the secretary be instructed to write 
to both Dr. Johnson and Superintendent Dickerson and express the deep regret of the 
officers at not being able to respond favorably to their suggestions, because they feel 
principals are devoting all extra time to defense projects, and the D.E.S.P. felt it could 
not ask any of its members to add to the ever increasing load borne by them. The officers 
present do commend the two gentlemen for making this most important study. Motion carried, 

A letter from Mr. Charles M. Lamprey, director of the Model School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, was read by the secretary. A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. 
Nielson, that the secretary be instructed to write Mr. Lamprey and express regret at not 
being able to comply with his request. The theme of the Denver program has been selected 
so as to coordinate with the general theme of the parent organization, and the program is 
already planned. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Young, that an Emergency Com- 
mittee be appointed, to consist of the President and two members of the official group, to 
carry on should the war conditions make it impossible for the Department to hold con- 
ventions and executive meetings; this Committee to have full power to decide problems 
brought before the Department during this war period, and the meetings of this Com- 
mittee to be subject to the call of the President, at such times and places as he deems con- 
venient to the group. Motion carried 

After a discussion of plans for the Denver meeting, June 28-July 2, 1942, President Edgar 
expressed his desire that the banquet program be centered around the topic, “The Depart- 
ment Becomes of Age.” A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that 
the secretary be asked to make the necessary arrangements for such a program. Motion 
carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the secretary be 
instructed to write letters of appreciation to all persons who were responsible for making 
such lovely arrangements for meetings and social functions; to those who took part on 
the programs of the Department; and to Dr. Pillsbury and Mr. Shankland for allowing 
the Department to have a joint meeting with the A.A.S.A. Motion carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Wednesday, February 25—The following Department Representatives met at 10:00 
a. m. in the Tapestry Room, Palace Hotel, to discuss problems pertinent to the Department 
and to make plans for the future: J. M. Childers, Portland, Ore.; F. C. Darby, Delhi, Calif.; 
Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, IIl.; John L. Hutchinson, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Marvin D. Jones, Merced, Calif.; J. F. Lichtenberger, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena, Calif.; Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah; Eva 
G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C.; O. Dale Reynolds, Detroit, Mich.; Marie C. Wetzel, 
Omaha, Nebr.; and Grace V. Widemann, Gonzales, Calif. 

Eva G. Pinkston, 
Executive Secretary. 





New Yearbook 


Americans All, a Yearbook sponsored by the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the Society for Curriculum Study, has just 
come from the press. The editors of this Yearbook hope that this 
study will serve to enlarge and deepen the scope of work in inter- 
cultural education not only today but through many years of peace, 
which, it is hoped, will follow the Second World War. Several 
bibliographies are included in the final section of the book. 
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fed. **Listen, Mr. Speaker’’ 
son, 
ws spiritual inspiration to its people. The candidate gets a new understanding of 
the his responsibilities, and as he speaks again the citizens return and their spiritual 
feel needs are answered by his simple sincerity. 

ould The following poem is “THE PRAYER” in Scene V of this revue: 


icers 


ried. Part I 
issa- 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


Oh God, let me be an American, 


pe But not for the name alone. 

Let me feel the height and splendor of her mountain peaks— 
cted Let me take into myself the steep ascent of ancient crag, 
“3 the nearness to the sky. 

Let me look up as her mountains look up. 
nos Give me the calm of her quiet hills. 

), to And when I go into her cities 
eel There let me stand in amaze 
lems At the man-made heights of her buildings, 
om- The architects’ towering triumphs 
con- That breathe high above the streets— 
) Proudly, clearly, for theirs, too, is splendor. 
dgar Let all the heights of this, my America, be mine 
poe In my heart to make me aspire and hope. 
a 
otion Part II 

Oh God, let me take into myself 
y be The breadth of our fertile farm lands 
king Let me breathe into my soul the stretch of her bearing miles 
t on The redolent orchards and grain fields 
wing The lush green of valley and pasture! 

Give me the vision of long straight rows 

Leading far into blue distance! 

10:00 Give me the tolerance born of the seeing— 
a The waiting, the seed, and the nearness to soil! 
alif.; 

nson, Part III 

polis, Oh God, drive into my veins the power, 

Eva The pulsing strength of my Country! 

etzel, The millions of men—the machinery— 


The crash and roar of production— 

The surge of the falls and the rivers, 

Of the mighty dams and constructions, 
The giant force of electric energy! 

Let me feel the depth of the rich resources, 
The oil and the rocky minerals 

Coal and the vast, deep forests. 

Let the flow of my life be great— 

Let it be high and broad and deep 

As the life and the need of my country. 


Part IV 


Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That I may be an American, 

Not for the name alone— 

But for the hope, the vision, the power 
That are deep in this, my America. 
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Trail Through California Redwoods 


See picture appearing on front cover 


The oldest living things on the earth today are the 
sequoias of California, better known as the redwood, 
and the big tree, which were named in tribute to a 
Cherokee Indian, Sequoia, who, uneducated and not 
able to speak English, perfected a phonetic alphabet 
of 86 symbols with a character representing every 
sound in the tongue of his tribe. 

The redwood trees are the tallest in America, 
sometimes growing to 350 feet, with a diameter of 
from 20 to 27 feet. Some are thought to be more than 
2000 years old. They grow for a hundred feet with- 
out branches, and at the top is a crown of short hori- 
zontal ones. Redwoods have red-brown bark, and are 
named for the color of their heartwood. 

The picture on the front cover of this bulletin 
shows one of the many trails through California red- 
woods (Sequoia sempervirens) in Muir Woods just 
a short distance north of San Francisco, California. 
This is just one of the many sights which were en- 
joyed by the Convention visitors, February 21-26, 
1942. 

















